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BEHIND THE VEIL." 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE VEIL LIFTED. 



Once more, and for several hours, Noel's existence 

hung trembling in the balance* 

The crisis of the fever had been accelerated by 

the painfol memories to which his mind had recurred 

in its delirium, and it was impossible at any moment 

to say whether an immediate and fatal alteration for 

the worse might not supervene. Dr. Jones had at once, 

on this accession of illness, sent for an Aberystwith 

physician of high repute, who had already, at 

Mr. Beresford's suggestion, been consulted on tha 

VOL. m, 88 

92. 
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case. The two medical men remained in the room 
the whole night, Mr. Beresford keeping them com- 
pany ; hut all three were powerless ; they might aid, 
should the conflict terminate in the sufferer's favour, 
hut the death-struggle itself was utterly heyond their 
reach. 

At length day hroke ; as it did so, there came a 
change. 

Some slight variation in the character of the 
symptoms, something which imported nothing in 
itself but much in its resultis, caught the eye of the 
medical attendants almost at the same moment, and 
a significant look passed between them ; which Mr. 
Beresford, although unable himself to detect any 
cause for it, rightly interpreted as showing that 
something of moment had taken place. He grasped 
Dr. Jones's hand with a fervent pressure. 

'^ Death ? " he asked, in a half-choked whisper. 

"No," was the reply, given in the same key; 
" Ufe." 

It was two or three days before Noel was pro- 
nounced out of danger ; several more before Mr. Beres- 
ford ventured to communicate with him on the subject 
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with which his own mind was now incessantly 
occupied. 

The recovery was tedious ; the sufferer, reduced 
almost to the last stage of weakness, had to be 
watched and tended ahnost like an infant ; any 
excitement, any over-exertion, was peremptorily for- 
bidden- by the doctors, as it might be followed 
by a relapse almost more dangerous than the malady 
itself. 

And during this interval Mr. Beresford had to 
keep silence, greatly to his own dissatisfaction. It 
was not for the gratification of a feeling of mere 
curiosity that he felt thus anxious ; not even from 
the wish of receiving from Noel's own lips, as he made 
no doubt he should, the confirmation of the facts 
with which he had become so singularly acquainted, 
and offering him the sympathy which they demanded. 
Much and strongly as Mr. Beresford felt this, he had 
a still more forcible motive : — the restoration of Noel 
to the position in the Freelands circle, of which his 
own previous communication, made indeed in simple 
good faith and supported by Noel's letter, but still 
made in what he had now discovered was such entire 
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error, bad unhappily depriyed him. Imperative on 
all grounds^ for the sake of all concerned, and of 
Jessie most of all, that this should be done at the 
earliest moment possible ! 

And yet, could it be done without first haying 
some communication with Noel himself about the 
;matter ? Mr, Beresford reyolyed this oyer and oyer 
in his mind, but each time with the same result ; — it 
would be worse than cruelty to act thus. He felt no 
doubt himself of Noel's entire innocence, but how 
could he establish this at present, how eyen state his 
own impressions on the subject, when the only eyi- 
dence he had to support them was that which arose 
from the chance utterances of delirium ? Besides, eyen 
these had their confidences ; was he entitled to make 
use of them for any purpose without Noel's sanction ? 

No, he must wait perforce ; wait until his oppor- 
tunity should arrive ! 

The waiting, however, came to an end, like all 
other human things. Noel's recovery progressed 
slowly enough, but it did progress. To the utter 
prostration of mind and body left by the fever, suc- 
ceeded the first rudiments of convalescence ; and 
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these again opened the way to still further advances. 
At length a decided step was made. Dr. Jones, who 
had already given up his second daily visit, announced 
one morning that on the following day he should not 
come at all unless sent for ; promising to return on 
the day following that. In the meantime, if it kept 
bright and warm in the afternoon, his patient might 
be moved out of bed, and sit by the window for an 
hour or two. 

The afternoon proved propitious ; in fact, the 
weather had continued fine during the whole period 
of Mr. Beresford's stay at Llanfihangel, which had 
now lasted over a fortnight, bringing the date nearly 
to the middle of October. Noel was lifted from his 
bed — easily enough, for his weight was scarcely that 
of a child's, since his illness — and placed by the case- 
ment, the same from which Mr. Beresford had looked 
out on the evening when he had made a discovery so 
important. At present, however, the view presented 
itself under a very different aspect to that which it 
had worn on that occasion ; the afternoon sun now 
streamed in at the window, glinting on the whitened 
walls and roofs of the village, and colouring with a 
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rich gl6w the fern-banks and masses of copse-wood 
beyond it, the autumn tints of which contrasted 
brightly with the lichen of the Bird's Crag in the 
distance. Mr. Beresfordi however, felt himself even 
more agitated than he had then done ; in fact, the 
thoughts of both persons were too busy with other 
matters to allow of their paying much attention to 
the scene before them, beautiful as it was. Noel had, 
of course, recognized Mr. Beresford long before this ; 
probably in the earliest stages of his recovery, and 
before his mind was yet wholly freed from the dis- 
turbing influences to which it had been subjected ; — 
be had done so gratefully, and at the same time 
wonderingly, often attempting some reference to the 
subject, but as often peremptorily checked by his 
attendant. 

To-day, however, the interdict was removed. 

" Yes, he may talk now in moderation," Dr. Jones 
bad said that morning, in reply to Mr. Beresfoid*s 
questioning ; '' do not let him exhaust himself, that 
is all." 

And Noel pushed this permission to the utter- 

most. 
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" I may and I will speak to-day, Mr. Beresford," 
he said, as soon as the cushions had been adjusted 
on an arm-chair placed for his use by the window, 
" although really what can I say to you ; how pos- 
sibly thank you for all this ? " 

As Noel spoke, his eyes filled with tears, the 
affectionateness of his nature showing itself in his 
voice and manner, which for a moment exhibited 
something of its former frank brightness, although 
chequered in the next instant by an expression of 
weariness and dejection. In his first impulse, Noel 
had held out his hand to his companion ; but he 
withdrew it almost immediately with a look of deep 
pain. 

" I forgot," he said, " I must not think of that ; 
you will hardly, I fear, care to shake hands with such 
a person as myself." 

Mr. Beresford replied by grasping both Noel's 
palms warmly in his own ; — repeating unconsciously 
his action at their last conversation in chambers. 
He did not speak, however, and Noel went on. 

" I am greatly puzzled," he said, ** to think how 
you found me out, how you came here ; in fact, you 
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have been puzzling me all the time I was delirious, 
as I suppose I have been. I knew there was some 
one with me whom I had seen before ; — and who/' 
Noel added, with a downcast look, ** I felt was the last 
person in the world from whom I could have claimed 
the deep kindness I have been receiving. I knew all 
this, but I could not identify who it was. When the 
first gleam of sensibleness came back to me, I did so, 
easily enough ; and I need not tell you with what 
, emotion. I have never forgotten your kindness in 
offering to come and see me in chambers, after — after 
that day." 

** I did call," said Mr. Beresford, '' as soon, that 
is, as I thought it would pain you less to see me ; 
but you had disappeared meanwhile. I found my 
old master Anstice installed in your rooms, and I 
can't say that they looked at all improved by the 
change." 

*^ I could not stop there," said Noel, sadly ; '' I 
dared not. I fear I have been wrong-headed enough 
in this fever, but I should have gone out of my mind 
altogether if I had remained in London. I never 
cared for London life^ never found any resource for 
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myself in its amuBements ; although probably yon 
will feel that such a one as I am can have nothing 
to do with amusement all his life." 

Mr. Beresford still made no reply. He was 
pondering, anxiously and deeply pondering, how to 
bring before his companion the agitating topic in 
which his own mind was absorbed, without the risk 
of any untoward result. Noel went on meanwhile — 

" But I have allowed you to divert me from my 
thank-offering/' he said. ''Do let me express it, 
once for all, with the deepest, most heart-felt gratitude. 
Mr. Beresford, you who know all about me, must 
feel how very genuinely I say this. I am ashamed 
that you should have been detained here all these 
days, or weeks rather, detained so irksomely, with 
such fatigue and monotony to yourself: I should be 
ashamed of this in any case, but doubly so that you 
should have gone thifough it all for such — such — for 
the unhappy person you know me to be. How can 
I requite you in any way ? " 

" Shall I tell you ? " said Mr. Beresford, looking 
at Noel very fixedly. 

Something in the speaker's look, or voice> or 
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manner — probably in all three together — at once 
arrested Noel's attention. In an instant his mind 
was diverted from the train of thought it had recently 
been pursuing, and he turned to Mr. Beresford with 
an expression at once troubled and perplexed, 
although without replying. Mr. Beresford spoke 
again — 

" You will not refuse me," he said, " will you ? 
It is a very little service I have done you, it is true ; 
but, if I ask to be paid for it, you will not say me 
nay ? " 

Noel still looked towards the speaker with the 
same wistful scrutiny. He felt compelled to reply 
however. ** Refuse ! " he echoed, his lips blanched 
with agitation : " would there were anything I could, 
and might, do ; any wish of yours that I had the 
power to gratify ! " 

" I will name a wish then," said Mr. Beresford ; 
*' name two, rather. The first is your forgiveness, 
Noel ; — forgiveness, and leave to call you by that 
name : I cannot, speak or think of you by any 
other." 

" Forgiveness ! " Noel again echoed. 
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*' Yes ; forgiveness for a most cruel wrong, 
although, Heaven knows, a most undesigned one. 
Let me begin to atone for it, from this day ; let me 
be your brother, Noel ; in the place of the one whom 
you have — not lost, but sa/ved ! " 

Noel started to his feet in the extremity of his 
surprise. 

*' What do you mean ? " he exclaimed, with an 
accent almost of terror. 

" Sit down again," said Mr. Beresford ; " let us 
try and talk over this calmly. I think you must see 
already that it promises, so far as its results are con- 
cerned, to be a very different conversation from that 
we last held together ; one for which I shall never 
cease to reproach myself, blind and short-sighted as 
I was. Sit down, and compose yourself if you can ; I 
have much to talk to you about : — at least, if you 
have strength for it. Yes," Mr. Beresford continued, 
in reply to a mute sign from Noel, '^ we must consider 
that. I should have deferred speaking to you for 
several days, had not time pressed ; but, press as it 
will, I must leave off' at once if I see it is exciting you 
too much. For the sake of others, as well as your* 
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self, you know, Noel," Mr. Beresford added, with a 
half smile. 

A momentary flush of pleasure passed over his 
companion's face, but was instantly replaced by the 
same dejected look as before. 

'^ That can never be," he said, shaking his head 
mournfully. 

''I trust from the depths of my soul that it 
may," said Mr. Beresford. " But sit down now." 

Noel complied, but found it impossible to control 
his feelings ; he leant both arms on the window-sill 
and buried his fiEU^ in them. Mr. Beresford con- 
tinued : '' I have been an eaves-dropper," he said, 
"although an involuntary one; a spy upon your 
private thoughts, upon your unconsciousness, your 
words uttered in delirium ; and instead of being 
ashamed of myself, I am heartily rejoiced at it. I 
have learnt from your own lips, Noel, something very 
strange, very unexpected ; shall I tell you what it is ?" 

Noel made no answer, remaining in the same 
attitude as before. 

Mr. Beresford continued : " I will not go through 
the story in detail," he said ; " of course I do not 
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know the fall details, singularly minute as your own 
uttered recollections of the past were. One fietct will 
be quite sufiScient to show you that I hold the clue 
to the whole. The body which was found in the 
swamp near your station, which everybody believed 
to be your brother's, was not his. Your brother still 
lives." 

Noel looked up at the speaker here, his face 
exhibiting a conflict of emotions, amongst which sur- 
prise and anxiety were the most prominent, although 
accompanied with an evident and irrepressible feeling 
of reUef. This, however, was but momentary; in 
the next instant the gloom which was now habitual 
to it had again gathered over the face, and if possible 
still more deeply. As Noel did not speak, Mr. 
Beresford went on: 

" Yes," he said, " your brother lives ; and you, 
noble-hearted and generous as you are, have, ever 
since our conversation in chambers, borne the 
penalty . . . ." 

Here Noel suddenly rose, and coming close to 
his companion placed his hand on the mouth of 
the latter. 
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'^ Hush ! bush ! *' he said with a look ahnost of 
awe, " that must not be spoken." 

" Spoken or not," said Mr. Beresford, " it must 
be redressed, and redressed immediately ; it is this 
which has led me to run the risk of agitating you 
thus early in your recovery ; —the second requital I 
ask for such small service as I have done you. 
I propose ....*' 

Noel however again interposed. 

"Mr. Beresford," he said, "I must not allow 
this to go on, grateful as I am to you for what you 
have done, as well as for what I know is your most 
kind intention in the present. But it cannot be. 
That you are in possession of my secret it would be 
useless for me to deny ; you know, — and excepting 
myself no other human being probably does know 
it — that James Arlington was not murdered, as was 
supposed; that, as you say, he still lives." 

Mr. Beresford was struck by a singular move- 
ment, almost a spasm, which passed over Noel's 
face as he said this, but he made no remark : Noel 
continued : 

" How much more you know it is needless for 
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me to ask ; that is the main fact ; the great secret of 
the past. But a secret it must ever remain; con- 
fided to our two hreasts, and to ours only. Yon must 
promise me this." 

Seeing that Mr. Beresford hesitated, Noel went 
on : 

''You must indeed promise it, Mr. Beresford/' 
he said ; '' I shall be miserable until you have done 
so ; and I know you will do it, at my mere request. 
Of course, I might put this on other grounds ; it 
would be obvious for me to say that a &ct which has 
come to your knowledge in the way this did is not 
your own property, that no use can be made of it 
except with the consent of the person from whom it 
was accidentally obtained ; this would be clear as a 
matter of honourable feeling between us. But I 
need not say this. You will give me the promise 
I wish upon my simply asking for it, I am quite 
sure." 

"But, Noel, Noel," said Mr. Beresford in great 
distress, "this is agony; agony even for me as a 
looker-on, and how much more for yourself, the 
sufferer! Noel, reconsider this for the sake of 
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others, of Miss Ainslie. She is ill; struck to the 
ground at the time with what occurred, and still in 
a most critical state. Why may she not be told that 
there is now no impediment to your union ? You 
cannot doubt that this would be the best of all 
restoratives; her health would quickly be re-estab- 
lished ; your marriage would take place ; and in the 
course of a few months all this trouble and wretched-- 
ness, of which I have been the unfortunate cause, 
would be forgotten. Have you considered this; 
considered her?" 

A few hot tears gathered in Noel's eyes as 
Mr. Beresford spoke, but he brushed them away. 
" I have," he said ; " I have put myself in her 
place, thought what she would say if she knew all ; 
and I know she would bid me go on as I am doing ; 
urge me to it, at whatever cost to either of us ! " 

Mr. Beresford paused a minute or two before 
speaking again. 

*' Of course," he then said, "I understand your 
motive for the concealment you wish ; the knowledge 
I have acquired of the rest of the story, imperfect as 
it is in many particulars, is quite sufficient to explain 
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this. But then I cannot see what this has to do 
with things being set right in the way I have spoken 
of, with your marriage. What is the obstacle to 
this ? '* 

'* Every obstacle," Noel answered. 

" I cannot see what/* said Mr. Beresford. *' They 
would learn at Freelands that there has been a cruel 
mistake ; that the suspicions against you are wholly 
removed ; everything would go on exactly . . ." 

Noel shook his head sadly. '^ Mr. Beresford/' 
he said, interrupting the speaker, " in your kind 
anxiety for me you overlook the material fact of the 
whole. You ask what obstacle there is, and, almost 
in the same breath, you supply the answer. The 
suspicions against me are not removed; — and they 
never can be." 

"I do not see, • •" Mr. Beresford said, hesi- 
tatingly : — ^he began to have some comprehension 
of a fatal but generous and firmly-fixed purpose in 
his companion, against which entreaty and persua- 
sion would be powerless ; a depth of vrretchedness 
in store for him from which there would be no outlet, 
no escape ! ^ 

VOL. in. 89 
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" It is but too plain," Noel answered. " What 
did you yourself tell me in chambers that day? 
You have ceased to suspect me although on eyidence 
which I fear would not convince everybody, but 
there are others who never will : suspicion, in fact, 
is not the word. BecoUect what you told me about 
Terrott, that old servant of ours of whom you spoke : 
ask him what he thinks about my guilt ; he will tell 
you he is quite satisfied of it, it was the whole 
ground of the matter coming before you at Sydney. 
And what he has thus convinced himself of, others 
probably know and are convinced of by this time ; he 
had told one other person, you remember, although 
you say he is now dead. No, Mr. Beresford, it 
cannot, it must not be. Until you came to me in 
chambers that day it had never crossed my brain 
that I was suspected ; — suspected to be the author 
of such a crime too ; — that I possibly could be ! I 
knew that James was not murdered; I knew what 
the mistake was, and was glad of it, as far as I could 
be glad of anything, as it effectually screened him ; 
but until you spoke to me that day I had never 
dreamt of this further feature in the case, of blood- 
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shedy the blood of my own brother being supposed 
by any one to rest on my hand. Do you suppose if 
I had even thought this possible that I would have 
sought to unite that dear girl's with it; do you 
suppose I would consent to our union now, even if 
possible otherwise^ with such a suspicion resting 
upon me ? I would sooner die, Mr. Beresford ; ten 
deaths, sooner." 

" But, Noel," Mr. Beresford urged, " the suspi- 
cion may be removed in the quarters where it has 
arisen." 

Noel again shook his head. '' Impossible ! " he 
said; "impossible." 

" Why not ? Why should not this man Terrott 
— I am satisfied he is still the sole depositary of the 
secret, or, rather, of his own opinion about it — why 
should he not be made acquainted with the real 
story, and authorize my disclosing it to Mrs. Ainslie? 
He will be overjoyed to be relieved from the appre- 
hension which has so long haunted him." 

"And do you think he would believe that?" 
asked Noel; " would he accept my statement for it, 
or yours either; any mere statement at all? Un- 
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questionably not. He has^ as he supposes, the 
evidence of his own senses to the fact, and it would 
be hard to make him discredit that; nothing but 
the sight of my brother actually present, or testi- 
mony nearly as convincing, would satisfy him that he 
yras wrong/* 

"But we might give him this evidence," said 
Mr. Beresford. 

" Never," said Noel, emphatically. " Do you not 
see what it would involve ? We speak of my brother 
as living, and so, as tax as we know, he is. But how 
living; in what imminence of peril! You know 
enough of the story, at any rate, to know that ; and 
do you think I can expose him to the peril, my 
father's son, almost the only relative I have in the 
world ; would even you, in your sympathizing kind- 
pess to myself, counsel that; would Jessie? And 
yet this is just what I should be doing, if for my 
own selfish happiness, if even for her dear sake, I 
were to do as you suggest ! To communicate with 
Terrott would simply be to withdraw from poor 
James the protection which he derives from this 
singular error, to expose him to the consequences 
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which a hundred chances might bring about : and 
should they ensue, how do you think I should feel ? 
Should I ever pass an hour afterwards without his 
voice ringing in my ear ; without seeing my father's 
face before me reproaching me for my mercilessness, 
for the dishonour I had brought upon him in his 
grave ? The brother too, who, whatever he may 
since have become, was once so full of affectionate 
kindness towards myself! No, Mr. Beresford, it 
must not be : the burden has been laid on my 
shoulder, and there it mvst rest." 

Mr. Beresford groaned aloud in utter hopeless** 
ness. " Noel," he said, " this is intolerable ! Do 
you mean that you really intend to sacrifice yourself 
to this unhappy resolution ; — noble as it is, I must 
still call it so ; — have you mapped out your life 
before you, and do you look forward deliberately 
to passing the whole of it with this burden upon 
you, withdrawn from society, from all that your youth 
and fortune offers to make it attractive, above all, 
from the love of the girl who has given you her 
heart ; whose ov^n happiness is bound up in you ? " 

<<Do not tempt me, do not tempt me, Mr. 
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Bercgford," Noel interrupted hoarsely; "I do look 
forward to this. How bitterly, Heayen knows ; but 
it must be so/ 

Mr. Beresford sat for some minute or two without 
replying, resting his head on both arms as Noel had 
done. Suddenly he looked up. One of those recol- 
lections had struck him which at times so unac- 
countably present themselyes to the mind without 
anything in the immediate circumstances to lead to 
them. He now, almost by an intuition of thought, 
recalled the man whom he had jostled against in 
the railway station a few weeks before ; his singular 
likeness to Noel ; his general build and appearance. 

Recalled this : and, simultaneously with it, some- 
thing else : the mode in which the accident on the 
Willingham line had occurred; the block of wood 
screwed down on the rails with such deliberate and 
malignant purpose, and which the stoker had brought 
down from the embankment just as Mr. Beresford 
was assisting to carry Noel from the spot ; aboTe all, 
the guard's remark at the same time as to the 
stranger he had seen hoyering about the scene of 
the accident, but whom he then missed ; '^ that dark- 
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looking, broad-shouldered fellow/' as he had called 
him. 

" Good Heaven ! " Mr. Beresford thought, as 
these particulars rushed upon his mind ; '* can it 
be ; can there be anything in it ? And, if so, how 
horrible jeJI this is ! Noel," he then said aloud, 
turning to his companion, and speaking with in- 
creased earnestness; ''Noel, do not disguise &om 
me something of great importance ; I have a reason 
for asking. Do you in your heart believe that your 
brother is worthy of this — this awful sacrifice ; I do 
not mean as regards the unhappy past, but actually 
now, in his present self. What do you know of him, 
since — since that time ? " 

Noel was perceptibly and greatly agitated. 

" Do not ask me," he said, " Mr. Beresford ; I 
can tell you nothing : I cannot think of it." 

"But supposing," Mr. Beresford urged, *'I 
could prove to you that he was unworthy; — 
unworthy, to the last degree of ill-desert, of this 
surrender of happiness, — of life, I should rather 
say,— which you are making for him ; would not 
that make a difference ? " 
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'^ No/' said Noel, sadly ; ** no difference. There 
is my Mher's blood still in both onr Teins." 

Mr. Beresford leant back in his chair, deeply 
troubled. All his efforts had failed ; it only remained 
to extract from the circnmstanees such points of 
minor advantage as were still open to him. 

** I must not harass yon farther," he said^ after 
some consideration ; ** as you insist upon it, I must 
give you the promise you exact, however reluctantly : 
the facts which have so singularly come to my know- 
ledge shall be communicated by me to no one 
else ; — subject always to certain restrictions and 
qualifications. You recollect, Noel, I have not had 
my second wish granted yet." 

'^ You shall not need to make any request twice 
which I can comply with," said Noel, with a faint 
smile. 

'' You can comply with the one I now make," said 
his companion* '^ You see I am a lawyer, and, as 
such, you must bear with me for two things ; for a 
very pertinacious pursuit of my object; and for a 
tetidenoy to what you will call hair-splitting, but 
which really is the logical and exact statement of a 
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position, drawing out points of distinction which, 
trifling as they may seem, are really all-important. 
In the present case, this process will at once suggest 
the qualifications of which I have just spoken ; the 
conditions of my promise, if I may so call them." 

'^ It would be strange if I could not bear with 
you," said Noel, " when your motive lies in such 
simple and deep kindness to myself. I only trust 
that the conditions will not negative the promise 
itself in any degree." 

" In no degree," said Mr. Beresford. . " You 
shall judge. I am to promise to keep this cruel 
secret; to do nothing which shall prevent your 
carrying out this self-immolation; in other words, 
during your brother's life and as far as my agency 
goes, it must not be known that he lives; what- 
ever he may be ; whatever he may have done since 
that time, may, for all we know, be still doing. 
That is what you would have me undertake, is it 
not ? " 

" Yes," said Noel. 

'* Then of course," said Mr. Beresford, "however 
reluctantly, I do undertake it; as you say, it is a 
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question of honourable feeling. But now observe, 
Noel ; observe three things. First, this promise, 
on its own showing, terminates with his death ; 
should that occur, you will hold me released? 
Surely, surely," Mr. Beresford continued, seeing 
that Noel hesitated, '^ you cannot doubt as to that ? 
Whatever risk you apprehend will then be over, and 
it would be Quixotic, unjustifiable towards others as 
well as yourself, to persist in your resolution then ; 
tiO preclude me from showing on your behalf that the 
person whose life you were supposed to have taken 
was demonstrably in existence for some years after- 
wards; — so demonstrably, that the time and place 
when and where he actually did die could be put in 
evidence ? Surely you would make ho diflSculty as 
to this?" 

Still with some hesitation, Noel gave the required 
assurance, and Mr. Beresford proceeded. 

*' The next thing then to observe," he said, " the 
next condition, if I may continue to use that term, 
relates to a period short of that which I have just 
referred to ; that of your brother's death. You see, 
we must look things in the face. Supposing in some 
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way entirely beyond your or my control, the real 
facts of the case should become known ? I do not 
mean as you know them, for this could only be 
through yourself ; — ^if I have not mistaken what fell 
from you during your illness you were the solitary 
eye-witness," he added, shuddering. " But suppose 
something should occur which, without our agency in 
any way, should establish these facts inferentially ; 
surely in that case you will not forbid my at once 
disclosing what I know, not in reference to your 
brother merely but the entire circumstances ? I do 
not mean so as to aggravate any risk he might then 
run, but in confidence, to those whom it so nearly 
concerns : surely I may do this ? " 

*' I hardly know," said Noel; " I suppose I may 
safely consent, but I shrink from anything which 
would lead to — to such results as I referred to just 
now." 

'' But in the case I have put the results would 
come without it," said Mr. Beresford ; " at any rate, 
there would be nothing to accelerate them. What I 
just wish is, in the contingency I have mentioned, to 
be able to tell the whole story at Freelands. No 
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necessity, of conrse, to tell it to Terrott then, 
because, on the hypothesis, he will know that the 
person whom he supposed to have been killed was 
not killed, and therefore that his suspicions in refer- 
ence to that person's death were a nullity. But I do 
wish in this event to put the Ainslies in possession 
of the whole facts ; as far as I myself know them^ 
that is. Say that I may do this ? " 

The reasonableness of what Mr. Beresford urged 
was so evident that Noel, after some further delibe- 
ration, again assented. 

"You will hardly, however," he added, with a 
faint smile, " expect me to look forward to your 
being in a position to claim my promise ; either in 
the contingency you haye just referred to, or in the 
former one, of my poor brother's death." 

" I suppose not," said Mr. Beresford ; in whose 
thoughts howeyer, could his companion have read 
them, the advantage which would accrue to all 
parties in that event would have been found to play 
a prominent part at that moment ; " I suppose not ; 
the subject is a most distressing one to you. My 
next request, however," he added, '' the third and 
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last of these stipulations, will, I trust, be less 
painful, nor do I think there is much risk of your 
refusing to accede to it. At the same time, it is one 
on which my heart is so set that I shrink a little, 
€yen in theory, from exposing it to any hazard of the 
kind." 

*' What is it, then ? " Noel asked. 

'< Why, just this ; that as far as I can see, it is 
quite compatible with the concealment you wish, that 
you should even at present, be put personally right 
at Freelands ; right in their estimation and regard, 
I mean. Why cannot I, the unintentional author of 
all this mischief, be the means of remedying it ; to 
this extent, at any rate ? " 

" I hardly understand how you mean," said Noel. 

'^ I mean this : you perhaps do not know that in 
my communication to Mrs. Ainslie, I did not give 
her the slightest detail, did not touch upon the facts, 
as I had previously stated them to yourself, in any 
way ; they had come before me professionally, and I 
was wholly precluded from doing so ; in fact, if you 
had not given me your letter to Miss Ainslie, I 
should have been greatly perplexed bow to act; — 
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impossible not to do something, and yet, how was I 
to come forward and break ofif the engagement on my 
own allegation of there being some charge against 
you, without having the power of eyen saying what it 
was ? Now, what is to prevent my undoing what I 
then did, and undoing it in the same way, avoiding 
all particulars ? " 

" But how could this be done ? " asked Noel. 

'^ Quite easily : I would see Mrs. Ainslie, tell 
her of your illness, and of my finding you here; 
tell her that something very unlooked for has 
happened within the last few days, something which, 
although I am still precluded from entering into 
any detail in regard to it, shows that there has 
been a most singular mistake, the consequences of 
which it is your misfortune — or rather, your generous 
choice — to bear yourself; teU her that, although 
circumstances still exist which prevent your setting 
yourself right in other quarters, and although you 
will not seek Miss Ainslie's hand or maintain any 
communication with her until you can do so, yet that 
this is through no fault of your own ; that, in short, as 
regards yourself, your innocence, to use such a mild 
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term, has been demonstrated to my entire satisfac- 
tion, every suspicion finally removed ; — would it not 
be a comfort to yourself to have this understood by 
the family with which you have been so closely 
connected ? " 

Noel grasped his companion's hand. ** I doubt 
your satisfying them as you suppose," he said. 
*' Now that Mrs. Ainslie has once been put on her 
guard she will hardly accept even your statement 
without the matter being sifted to the bottom ; but 
thank you very warmly for your kindness, and for 
your trouble in putting everything so clearly to 
me. Certainly, I have not the heart to refuse this 
last stipulation, as you call it ; on the contrary, it 
will lift a great load from my mind; make me 
feel happier than I have done for many a week 
past." 

'* Then I will not delay doing it," said Mr. 
Beresford. ** I must wait till to-morrow, in order to 
be sure that you have taken no harm by this agitating 
conversation ; in fact, I should not have time to catch 
the train now. But if you are fairly well then, and 
think you can do without me for three or four days. 
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I will start at once ; I only trust Miss Ainslie will 
not have left England." 

" Left England ? " Noel echoed. 

'^ Yes ; it was talked of; at least, so the servant 
at Freelands told me when I called there last month ; 
the family were all at the sea-side then. But I have 
had no news since* And now you must go and lie 
down again ; you have heen sitting oyer long as 
it is." 
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CHAPTEB n. 

SEED-TIME. 

Before accompanying Mr. Beresford to Freelands 
it is imperatiye that the reader should be made 
acquainted with the full particulars of the story, of 
which, from the recent conyersation of the latter with 
Noel, as well as from the interview which had pre- 
viously taken place between them, he will have 
gathered some intimation, although of necessity a 
very vague and imperfect one. 

In the course of doing this, it will be seen that 
the full circumstances as they will be here detailed 
were not known even to Noel himself, and of course 
still less to Mr. Beresford, who had only for the first 
time surmised their real bearings, in contradiction of 
the belief he had previously entertained, from the 
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words which Noel had let fall during his delirium. 
For the purposes of this narrative, however, they will 
be most usefully now presented, as has been said, in 
their completeness, and not as they became known 
at a later date to its main actors. 

It will be necessary in the first instance to narrate 
shortly some matters anterior to the date of our 
opening chapter, a passing reference to which had 
been made in Mr. Beresford's conversation with Noel 
in chambers. 

Some thirty years before that date, Mr. Arlington, 
a gentleman in business at Sydney, was left a 
widower with one child, a son named James, then of 
the age of eleven or thereabouts. 

Mr. Arlington's business was never considerable, 
and it retrograded, instead of advancing ; he was a 
man of affectionate and liberal character, qualities 
not in themselves absolutely incompatible with 
success, but likely, unless kept in due subjection, to 
interfere with the economy both of time and money 
which it necessitates. Mr. Arlington's house was 
open to all friends, including many whose title to 
the name was very questionable; his purse was 
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equally at their command ; he spent nothing on him- 
self, but would have found even lavish personal 
extravagance less expensive. 

When, at the end of a few years from his wife's 
death, Mr. Arlington "retired from business," the 
alternative, in fact, before him was retirement or 
bankruptcy. All debts were honourably discharged, 
but the satisfaction arising from this was nearly the 
only possession which Mr. Arlington could still call 
his own. A few friends came forward — two or three 
out of two or three score — and subscribed between 
them a sum which insured him and his boy against 
actual destitution ; little more. 

A humble friend also stood by the family in their 
reduced state; the man Terrott, with whose name 
the reader is already familiar, and who insisted on 
accompanying them to the small house which Mr. 
Arlington had engaged in Sydney ; here he acted as 
their sole and unpaid domestic, discharging all 
household offices for the father and son, as he did 
afterwards for the two brothers at their station, and 
maintaining himself out of some previous savings of 
his own. 
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character clearly dated from one specific point of 
time ; an occasion on which the now matured selfish- 
ness of the boy culminated in act, and the act 
affected the whole after-life. Let this be shortly 
related. 

About two years after his retirement from bnsi-* 
ness, Mr. Arlington's fortunes met with an unex- 
pected improvement in consequence of his second 
marriage, already referred to in Mr. Beresford's 
conversation with Noel, and of which the latter was 
the sole issue. The second Mrs. Arlington had 
considerable property, and although this formed no 
part of Mr. Arlington's motives for the alliance, and 
was, in fact, unknown to him when he contracted it^ 
be was well enough pleased to find in it the means 
of resuming his former position ; this time, happily, 
with added experience and years to dictate prudence 
in the enjoyment of the latter. 

Probably after all he was more pleased with the 
change upon his son's account than upon his own 
even. During the two years of their poverty, James 
had been placed, by the kindness of one of the 
friends we have spoken of, as day-boarder at a 
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Sydney school; this he had quitted a short time 
before Mr. Arlington's engagement, the same gen- 
tleman haying obtained him a clerkship in one of 
the Government offices. Meanwhile, the interme- 
diate period had been triste ; the home life with its 
straitened economies unavoidably so, while out- 
of-doors the boy missed most of the pleasures 
enjoyed by those of his own age ; and all this Mr. 
Arlington, with his lovingness of heart, saw and 
deplored accordingly. It was with genuine satis- 
faction, therefore, on James's account that.the fftther, 
after a honeymoon at lUawarra, brought his second 
wife, young, pretty, affectionate, and affluent, to a first- 
class hotel in Sydney, and turning his back for ever 
on the confined suburb which had housed him in his 
misfortunes, went in quest of a more attractive home 
elsewhere. 

This speedily offered on the north shore of the 
harbour : a villa residence was to be sold there in 
a charming situation, and, after a short negotiation^ 
Mr. Arlington became the purchaser. The house 
was of bungalow build; cool and roomy, with a 
sloping lawn in front, shaded by two Norfolk pines, 
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and commanding an exquisite view of the harbour, 
the Bio Janeiro of Australia; below the lawn, the 
rocky ground, -bright with the blossoms of the 
waratah, stretched to the water's edge, from which a 
steam-ferry conveyed passengers in a few minutes 
to the metropolis opposite. 

A charming home ; and one which, with its 
surroundings, James Arlington, now between nine- 
teen and twenty, and prepossessing both in person and 
manner, enjoyed quite as much as his father had 
anticipated. We have spoken of the deprivations of 
the two preceding years ; we have not yet referred to 
their effects upon the person who is of most import- 
ance to our story. But these were marked enough. 

James had not shown himself specially unami- 
able during their depressed fortunes; that was not 
the character. Superficially, externally, he was much 
the same as ever : but underneath the surface the 
evil seed was germinating. Other youths of his age, 
probably most, would have extended thought and 
sympathy to their companion in misfortune, espe- 
cially one whose indulgence had never failed while 
the means of exhibiting it lasted ; but James never 
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did this, never set himself in any instance to 
make the best of things for his father; if he felt 
discomfort, it was on his own account only; if it 
could be remedied in any way, he was the sole gainer. 
Slowly but surely, under adversity, the selfish nature 
had made its vigorous first growth; the time was 
now come when prosperity was to ripen it. 

James Arlington enjoyed the altered condition of 
things very much, as we have said ; rather too much. 
The society and amusements which were now open 
to him were pleasant enough ; but they had two 
drawbacks ; they encroached on his office time, and 
they cost money. 

Of the latter result Mr. Arlington for some 
time heard nothing. James was fairly prudent; if 
he outran, as he did, the aggregate of his first 
quarter's Government salary and home allowance, 
it was by no extraordinary amount. But the time 
abstracted from the office was a more serious matter. 
The usual routine ensued : a reprimand to the 
ofiender ; then a second ; then, before final dismissal, 
a representation to the father through a private 
channel. 
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"My dear James," said Mr. Arlington, sum- 
moning his son into the library of their new house 
one morning, " my dear boy, I am afraid I have been 
very much to blame." 

" How so, papa ? " asked the son. 

*"I have not been looking after you enough. 
Bead this letter, which has just reached me from 
Mr. Sinclair." 

James read the statement of his shortcomings 
accordingly, but remained silent. The father re- 
sumed. 

" I am not going to be harsh with you, James," 
he said ; " I daresay at your age I should have been 
in some more serioua scrape. Only, for your own 
sake, this must not go on. You are on the verge of 
losing your appointment." 

" I don't know that I should break my heart if I 
did," said James. 

"Perhaps not," replied his father; "but it 
might end in your having to break something harder 
on the township roads. I daresay I have been in 
error," he continued ; " there has been a great deal 
to see to in settling in here, and I have really not 
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had time yet to talk to you about our new position ; 
but I see I must not delay it now. Of course, we 
are living more comfortably than we were a few 
months since." 

" Yes, papa/' said James, glancing round at the 
handsomely-furnished room. 

''Just so," the &ther continued, following the 
direction of his son's eye. '' But then what I wish 
to impress upon you is that these comforts, and the 
money which supplies them, most grateful as we 
ought to be for both, are not my property." 

James looked up in some astonishment, but 
waited for the speaker to proceed. 

** Not mine," continued Mr. Arlington, " as 
property in any sense at all; as you know, I had 
barely the means of subsistence when I became 
engaged to my present wife, little then anticipating 
this result of our union." 

** But now you have married they are yours, 
papa," James answered. 

'' It is natural you should think so," said Mr. 
Arlington ; ''at your age I knew nothing about 
settlements, as the lawyers call them. Previously 
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to our marriage, Mrs. Arlington's relations made 
a stipulation for such a settlement, and quite rightly 
too, after the foolish way in which I had wrecked my 
own property; I should have insisted upon it on 
her behalf even if they had not done so. The effect 
of this settlement, however, is that during our joint 
lives my wife retains the whole income of her pro- 
perty, as well as the handsome furniture of this 
house which has been purchased with it : so you 
must keep Mends with your new mamma, you see, 
James." 

''Yon need not fear that, sir,'' said James; 
' ' she is much too kind and good-natured for me to 
quarrel with, even if I were so disposed. But then, 
whether it is yours or hers, it is all the same." 

" Not quite," said Mr. Arlington ; ** as far as her 
generosity goes I daresay it would be the same, but 
you will easily understand that I do not care to take 
advantage of this. To come to the point, I should 
not at all care, for instance, to increase your present 
allowance ; — a very handsome one, let me tell you, for 
a young fellow of your age : don't you think so ? " 

James was silent for a moment, while a flush of 
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shame — mingled, for the first time, with some ex^* 
pression which augured less well, a lowering, almost 
vindictive look, wholly out of harmony with his usual 
frank manner — showed itself in his face, although 
without his father ohserving it. James could neither 
forbear to answer, however, nor answer otherwise 
than in the affirmative, for the allowance was incon- 
testably handsome; so he looked up the next 
minute, and said, ''Certainly, sir; I am much 
obliged to you for it." 

"It is my wife you have to thank most," said his 
father ; '' I should not have liked to trespass on her 
for more than half the amount, but she insisted on 
making it what it is. But then, you see, it is 
simply impossible this should be increased. Mrs. 
Arlington's income, although good, was by no means 
excessive ; and if I were to make any further claims 
upon it either for yourself or myself they would be 
so much abstracted from her pleasure, either person- 
ally or in the enjoyment of this pretty place, which I 
can honestly assure you I am much more interested 
in keeping up on her account than on my own. I 
am sure, my boy, you will see that this must be so. 
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and will be content with the ledly large allowance 
we make you." 

'' But I suppose afterwards • • .'* said James ; 
leaving his sentence incomplete, although even what 
he had thus said gave some due to the singular 
expression which again crossed his fence as he spoke, 
and which his father now saw also. The suggestion 
of the words and look fell on his affectionate nature 
with a damp chill : for the first time in his life he 
recognized the baser mould in which his son's nature 
had been cast ! 

'' Do you mean after our death, James ? " he 
asked, gravely. 

" Ye-es, I suppose I did mean so," said James, 
with some hesitation. His last words had in fetct 
escaped him almost at unawares, although evidencing 
the question with which, in its pre-occupation, his 
mind had been engaging itself during Mr. Arlington's 
previous remarks. " I — I wasn't really thinking of 
it, you know, sir," he added. 

"I will not inquire whether you were or were 
not, James," said his father, gravely as before, — for 
him, almost sternly ; ** however, it is as well for your 
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own sake, perhaps, that yon have asked the question : 
I might have forgotten to refer to that contingency. . 
The position can be very easily explained to yon. 
Should my death take place first, the property will 
revert absolutely to Mrs. Arlington ; to herself, that 
is, while she Uves, and to our children, should we 
have any, afterwards ; should we have none, it goes 
back to her own fiEunily, and she has not even the 
power of willing it away. That, as I have said, is 
in the event of my death taking place first : should I, 
on the other hand, outlive her, which is not likely, 
I have a life-interest in some portion, not a very 
large one, of the property, and subject to this, every- 
thing goes as before to her children, and failing 
them, to her own relatives. Is this clear ? " 

" Yes, sir," James answered. 

" Well then," Mr. Arlington continued, "I think 
you must see plainly enough what your own position 
is. Put in half-a-dozen words, it is that the Govern- 
ment appointment which I was at such pains to obtain 
for you, but which you think so little of forfeiting, is 
as indispensable to you now as it ever was. While 
my wife and myself both live, I hope your present 
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allowance will continue, although I must remind you 
that this will depend entirely upon yourself ; it is in 
our power to contract or withdraw it altogether, and 
should you prove unworthy of it, we may be inclined 
to do so ; however, during our joint lives, I hope it 
wiU go on. ' Afterwards,' as you say ; in other words, 
should one or other of us die, the probability is that 
it will not go on. I might, with my then reduced 
means, not have the power to continue it, and Mrs. 
Arlington might not be inclined to do so ; you will 
have no one but yourself to look to. And now you 
can go. Hold though," added the speaker as his 
son was about to comply, " I had nearly forgotten a 
further matter. Come and sit down by me, James," 
he continued in a voice from which the momentary 
displeasure had now passed; ^'I did not mean to 
have spoken to you harshly, and I daresay the ques- 
tion you asked was merely in thoughtlessness. What 
I wish to refer to now is your present financial 
position, as our business men call it. From the 
same friendly quarter which warned me of your 
danger at the office, I received an intimation that you 
had been spending a good deal of money lately, more 
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than your allowance, even with the oflSce salary, 
could possibly warrant ; and, if so, of course you must 
have been getting into debt. Is this so, my boy ? " 

James remained silent, and the father continued. 

*' I jessed as much," he said. *' Come now, 
James, take my advice : I daresay you have been a 
little foolish, and I daresay I have been to blame for 
not looking after you more closely, but as long as we 
are candid and open with each other, there will be 
no irreparable harm done. Now, suppose you just 
draw your chair to the table, and make me out here 
on the spot a list of what you owe ; just roughly, the 
names and about the figures, you know : that will be 
enough." 

James complied after a few moments' hesitation, 
and in half-an-hour or so produced his list ; a com- 
plete one, — for he had a suspicion that his interest 
lay in making it such, — and not, when summed up, 
exhibiting any very formidable total; mere boyish 
extravagances, which would only have become serious 
had they been allowed to run on and so driven the 
debtor into the preserves of the money-lenders, who 
are as active in the colonies as they are at home. 
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James's countenance exhibited an evident relief 
when his task was completed, and still more when 
he found that his father, although he shook his Ijiead 
over the result, did not appear to view it as any great 
enormity. 

*^ Now then, James/' said Mr. Arlington, as soon 
as he had ascertained that the sum total was correct, 
^' the next question is, how much money have you 
got to pay this with ? " 

James took out his purse and produced a sove- 
reign and two half-crowns. "And there is my 
quarter's pay from the office coming at the end of 
this week," he said. 

'* 20Z. ? Well, that we must of course confiscate 
for what it is worth ; this 11. 6a. I suppose I must 
let you keep for current expenses until your next 
pay-day from myself, which is not far distant either ; 
a little practical economy will do you no harm in the 
meanwhile. And now what is to become of the rest 
of the debt ? " 

James remained silent, doubtless anticipating the 
sequel. 

** If I consent to pay this sum for you,— this 
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time," said Mr. Arlington, " I must have your dis- 
tinct promise that nothing of the kind occurs in 
future ; do you give me this, James ? " 

*' Yes, papa," said James. 

" Very well, then ; now go to your oflSce, and I 
will try to put things straight for you in that quarter 
also. I am sure to-day's lesson will not be thrown 
away upon you, my dear boy." 

But the day's lessons were not at an end yet; 
the pupil and the real teacher had still to meet face 
to face! 

James walked for some distance in the direction 
of the steam-ferry, following the carriage-drive which 
led down to it from the house, and still retaining 
the sense of relief as well as of gratitude for his 
father's kindness which their conversation had natur- 
ally inspired. 

Betaining this for some portion of the distance 
— but only for some portion; needless to inquire 
how much ; needless to compute yards and minutes ! 
Long before he had reached the outlet of the 
grounds — ^well, perhaps before he had passed, as he 
speedily did, out of sight of the house, these emo- 
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lions had been replaced by others of a very different 
character. 

A dark shadow of disappointment had fedlen upon 
the avenir of the youth's life. In his boyish igno- 
rance of such matters he had supposed, naturally 
enough, that the result of his father's union with a 
lady of good fortune would be to place the latter 
entirely at her husband*s disposal ; — as Mr. Arlington 
had said, James knew nothing of settlements. He 
had taken for granted that the handsomely-furnished 
house, the grounds and gardens, all the ease and 
affluence of their new position, were his feither's pro- 
perty as absolutely as anything he had possessed in 
former times. As to himself, James had made no 
specific calculation ; it would not have been in keep- 
ing with his easy-going nature as it had hitherto 
exhibited itself to do so; all he had done was, in 
some vague way, to identify his present satisfactions 
with present circumstances: — as far as he knew or 
believed, the latter were to be permanent, and no 
doubt had hitherto crossed his mind that the former 
would be so too. 

It was a rude shock therefore to which he had 
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been exposed that morning, in learning that, with 
the exception of the home-allowance, which, liberal 
as it was, he had already so largely exceeded, he had 
no share or interest in the good things which Mr. 
Arlington's re-marriage had apparently placed at his 
disposal ; a shock all the more severe in proportion 
to the delight with which James had entered on his 
new career, and one which stirred the hitherto 
impassive nature to its depths. 

Summoned to light in it, in the revulsion of the 
moment, elements as yet unrecognized, the crude 
materials of cupidity and selfishness; leaving it 
plastic, for good or for evil — and in its undiscipline 
more probably for evil — to the force which should first 
assert its mastery over it. 

Summoned into the face, once more, that strange 
moody expression which had crossed it during the 
youth's recent interview with his father; the anti- 
type of that which Mr. Beresford, although at second 
or third hand, had described as characterizing the 
James Arlington of the later period, to the details of 
which we are rapidly approaching. 

Summoned into the heart and brain the recol- 
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lection of the thought, bo unfiEimiliar to the generous 
instincts of youth, which had prompted the question 
to his father as to any advantage which might ensue 
to himself on his and Mrs. Arlington's death; — 
recalling this question and its answer with such keen 
anguish as induced him to quit the carriage-drive 
and fling himself on the ground in one of the 
adjoining shrubberies, where he might consider the 
untoward aspect of things more at length and without 
interruption. 

Summoned to his side lastly, then and in that 
place, one of those presences which are ever so near 
at hand ; external to ourselves, incapable of influ- 
encing our moral action until we have opened the 
door to them, but then influencing it for weal or woe 
all our lives thereafter ! 

Do we shrink from this thought? Do we not 
know that it is fact ? 

Not, doubtless, in every case. Some highly- 
organized natures seem to be their own angels of 
good or evil, projecting in advance of their path 
a vivid image, — the reproduction of some powerful 
past influence, or, here and there possibly, the counter- 
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part of the own inner self^ the self viewed objectively, 
— ^which thus becomes, as the case may be, their 
guide or lure, serene with the light of stars or 
flashing in the meteor-brightness of guilt and error. 
But to more common natures comes the external 
visitant; one of beneficence, to snatch from ruin, 
to animate, to restore ; — or, if we have so willed 
it, one that, working with our will, precipitates 
to the fatal end ! Not at once perhaps, but in its 
given time : one by one the beacon-lights will be 
extinguished ; gradually, but finally and certainly, it 
will be utter darkness ! 

Very gloomily in his present solitude did James 
Arlington brood over his disappointment ; again and 
again he travelled the same weary round of thought, 
recalling his recent conversation in every detail, and 
each time, with added bitterness. Before his eyes 
where he lay, stretched the exquisite harbour, its 
waters dotted with sailing craft, while the shore 
on each side, indented with numerous bays, rose in 
banks of rich foliage, behind which in the back- 
ground stretched the range of the ''Blue Moun- 
tains." A fair scene, but one which failed to excite 
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any corresponding emotion in the person who now 
looked upon it. James felt indignant^ resentful ; 
he had been cruelly used^ robbed of some rights 
some inheritance as it were; suffered injustice at 
their hands. There was another matter, too, which 
at present heaped fuel upon the youth's discontented 
feelings. This was, a subscription pic-nic to the 
North Head which was to come off the following 
week, and which James had been invited to join ; 
he had intended to write and accept that morning. 
The party was a charming one, everybody of his 
acquaintance going, and even the office not standing 
in the way, — ^there was a general holiday : — nothing 
standing in the way, up to that talk in the library, 
an hour since. 

But now, since that talk ? 

Something very insuperably in the way; the 
subscription; — three guineas each, the gentlemen 
paying all expenses, including a champagne lunch 
in the best style for the ladies, who were more 
than half the number. Three guineas ; and James 
had exactly this 11. Bs. in his pocket ! The office 
salary coming in at the end of the week would 
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have removed the difficulty, of course ; but under 
his recent arrangement with his father, this was 
forestalled, every penny of it. 

Should he apply to his father ? Out of the 
question, even had the resentful feelings he now 
experienced not existed. 

Should he borrow ? 

Dangerous, to say the least. The amount was 
not large, could be repaid when his next quarter 
from home did come in; but still, viewed in the 
Ught of his recent promise, very hazardous ; by no 
means certain not to come to Mr. Arlington's e&rs, 
and quite certain in its results to himself, should 
it do so. 

Must the party be given up then? Still more 
impossible. 

Gradually, as minor details often do, this matter 
•preyed upon the boy's mind to the exclusion of the 
more weighty sources of discomfort by which it was 
disturbed: backwards and forwards he revolved it, 
but, from whatever point of view, there still remained 
the one dominant feature, the party must not be sur- 
rendered ; the day's pleasure must be had somehow.' 
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But how? 

James had not solved the question when he was 
startled by a clock on the opposite shore striking 
two. His reverie had consumed more time than 
he had supposed, and, starting up, he again joined 
the carriage-road, and walked rapidly towards the 
pier. Before leaving the grounds he met Mrs. 
Arlington, who was coming up the drive in the 
opposite direction. 

Even in James*s present mood he could not 
meet his step-mother ungraciously : she had always 
shown him marked kindness, and her smile and 
look had a special winningness about them with 
which the character was, in fact, in harmony. 

"You are in a great hurry, James, this morn- 
ing," she said : " what is it about ? Not another 
cricket-match, is there?'' 

" Nothing so pleasant to-day,'' James answered ; 
"I was trying to catch the boat across, but I see 
it's started, so I must wait the twenty minutes now. 
Where have you come from?" 

''No great distance," said Mrs. Arlington. 
'' Your father said he would be occupied this mom- 
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ing» SO I took my book to the rocks just below here, 
where Mr. Arlington has had the seat put : there 
is quite a pleasant fresh air there this morning. 
You have had no luncheon^ I am afraid." 

''I don't mind that/' said James; ''I can get 
something at the office : they don't work us very 
hard." 

'' Has your father finished his business^ do you 
know?" asked Mrs. Arlington. 

''Yes, some time since/' James answered, while 
the sullen expression again clouded his face ; — Mrs. 
Arlington's brighter nature had excited only a passing 
influence upon him; ''the business was with my- 
self; he has been talking to me about something." 

" Not a scolding, I hope, James," said his step- 
mother; "I shall have to come in and intercede." 

" No, no scolding," said James, almost surlilyi 
the thought of the disappointed pic-nic again re- 
curring to him with added keenness. "Ah, there 
is the steamer just putting off again ; I must go 
now." And the speaker disappeared through the 
gate, leaving his late companion in some surprise 
at the change of mood which had come over him. 
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Outside the gate was a country road to the ferry^ 
through the brushwood. A few hundred yards on 
this dipped and wound down to the shore, while a 
somewhat shorter path through the wood led to 
the same point, passing the seat of which Mrs. 
Arlington had spoken ; practically, there was hardly 
any difference in length between the two, and as 
the steamer was not half-way across yet, there was 
abundance of time in any case. James paused for 
a moment at the spot where the path turned off, 
hesitating, as one often does, without any special 
reason. In the next moment, he had chosen the 
footpath. 

A trivial choice ; but it is in such trivial matters 
that a life sometimes finds its turning-point. Side 
by side with him, through the gate and down the 
road, had gone — the Presence. When he struck into 
the path through the brushwood, the temptation was 
.there waiting for him also ! 

After a few turnings the path reached the seat 
which Mrs. Arlington had lately quitted, placed on 
a point of rock at a short distance, so as to overlook 
the harbour. As James was passing it, his eye 
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was caught by something glittering in the grass 
by the side of the seat ; he stooped^ and picked up 
a gold bracelet set with rubies. 

Not the first time he had seen that trinket, 
unquestionably : it . had been purchased in his 
presence by his father less than a fortnight before, 
as a present to Mrs. Arlington on her birthday. 

And James not only knew who- the bracelet 
belonged to, but knew something else about it. 
It was elegant rather than handsome, and the stones 
were of no particular size; still, James had seen 
his father hand the jeweller twelve pounds over 
the counter for it. And twelve pounds, after all 
deductions which might be necessary, meant the 
subscription for the pic-nic, with a comfortable 
balance over during the rest of his quarter. 

James paused again for one minute; a violent 
shudder passed through him — the consciousness of 
a crisis in his being, the rebellion of the moral 
element against the act he already meditated, the 
first overt act of guilt, ' the first crime — ^the boy's 
frame shook under the conflict, and the perspira- 
tion stood in he$vy drops on his forehead. 
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One minute's paase> daring which James's eye 
rested, not, assuredly, on the trinket he held in 
his hand, but on indi£ferent objects round, although 
apparently failing to realize what it thus saw. But 
there were two facts which James did realize, and 
they were significant ones ; — he was the only person 
on the foot-path, and the boat was nearing the 
pier, and would reach it almost as soon as he could 
himself. 

His choice was made. 

He thrust the bracelet hastily into his pocket, 
and, making the best of his way down the hill, 
stepped on to the deck of the little steamer, and 
was soon on his way over to Sydney. The transit 
was short enough ; but even during the few minutes 
for which it lasted James had advanced some steps 
on his new career. 

When he set foot on the deck it was with a 
half idea that he had taken the bracelet with him 
to restore it to the owner on his return home that 
evening. When he stepped out on the opposite 
shore, it was with the knowledge that he intended 
to convert it to his own j)urposes ! 
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The knowledge ! He had already hegnn to 
specnlate on the easiest and safest mode of 
doing so ! 

The question presented several difficulties^ and 
had not been satisfactorily disposed of when he 
reached the street in which the Govemment office 
was situated, although his mind had been at work 
upon it the whole way from the harbour. Impossible 
to dispose of the article in Sydney ; it would only 
be at a leading jeweller's that he could do so, and 
there would be the utmost risk of his father or 
Mrs. Arlington recognizing it ; besides, he was too 
well known there himself. Meanwhile, it was indis- 
pensable that he should show himself at the office. 
He was about to enter the building and reserve his 
decision for a later period in the day, when he was 
greeted by a good-tempered voice from the opposite 
side of the street. James crossed over and shook 
hands with the speaker with whom he was on 
intimate terms, although two or three years older 
than himself. 

" You startled me, Mildmay," he said ; " I had 
no idea that you were anywhere near here.'' 
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''YeSy.ihe governor and my mother haye ta^en 
it into their heads theywill have a trip to Melbonmey 
80 we came down two days ago. Why don't yon 
come with us? the steamer doesn't start till to- 
morrow morning, and we shall have no end of fan 
there." 

''Quite hopeless/' said James, glancing at the 
office ; '' I've heen pulled up there lately, and must 
be careful for some time to come, I expect; it's 
fellows like you who have the good fortune to be 
independent who can go and come just as you 
please. And I mustn't stop now, either; it's 
almost too late to get my name marked for to-day. 
Good-by." 

James quitted his friend and had partly re-crossed 
the street, when a sudden idea struck him. He 
turned and soon overtook the latter. 

" By the way," he said, " if it is not very 
troublesome, would you do a little commission for 
me in Melbourne?" 

" With all the pleasure in life," said Mildmay ; 
" what is it ? " 

''Well, it is rather a confidential one, but I 
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know you will keep the secret. It is just to get 
the money's-worth for this bracelet for me at some 
good jeweller's there." James took the trinket from 
his pocket as he spoke and exhibited it. 

"It is an extremely pretty one," said his com- 
panion ; " I should have liked to buy it myself for 
one of my sisters, but I suppose that would not 
be what you wish?" 

" No," said James. " The fact is, it was a 
bracelet of my poor mother's which she left me 
at her death, and which I have had by me ever 
since: it will never be any use to me, and as I 
am rather hard up 'just at present, I thought 
I would sell it for what it is worth, only I didn't 
quite see my way to it; if I parted with it to 
any one in Sydney, I am afraid my father would 
be hurt, which I should be sorry for." 

"To be sure, yes, I see," said Mildmay. 

" It has just occurred to me," James continued, 
" that I would get you to dispose of it for me in 
Melbourne; you can explain the circumstances to 
the jeweller, if necessary ; only just ask him not 
to send it back here for sale." 
VOL. m. 42 
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''All rights old fellow/' said his companion. 
** And what shall I do with the money ? " 

'' That you can keep till you come back. Or, 
stay; I might want it before. Suppose you send 
me a Post-Office Order for it ? " 

Mildmay readily promised, and the two friends 
then parted. 

In the evening James returned to dinner at the 
north shore as usual. 

'' Oh, James/' said Mrs. Arlington, running 
down to him in the hall as he entered, with great 
eagerness, '' did you see anything of my bracelet ? " 

" Your bracelet ? " 

"Yes, that very pretty one with rubies which 
your father bought me the other day. I had it 
with me this morning out walking, and I must have 
lost it in the brushwood there somewhere ; it was 
gone when I came indoors ; I was so in hopes that 
you might have found it ! " 

"No, I am sorry to say I saw nothing of 
it," said James; "where do you think it was 
dropped ? " 

" Well, that is just what I can't tell, unless 
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it slipped off while I was reading; wl:ien I found 
it was missing, something recalled that to me ; I 
had a sort of recollection that I had not felt it on 
my wrist since. Did yon go that way to the 
steamer ? " 

"That way?" James asked. He knew per- 
fectly what the speaker meant, bat required time 
to consider whether he should admit his having 
taken the footpath to the shore. 

*' Yes, by the beach, the short cut ; I told you 
I had been sitting there, you know." 

" I remember you did ; yes, I went that way," — 
a moment's reflection had showed James that this 
was the safer answer of the two :— I was walking 
fast," he continued, " so that I might very easily 
have overlooked it; shall I go and have a good 
search now ? " 

'' No, I am afraid it would be quite useless," said 
Mrs. Arlington. "Your father and the men have 
hunted in every direction near the seat, and in fact 
eveiywhere; the last chance was that you might 
have seen it, and would bring it here with you this 
evening. It must have been picked up, if I dropped 
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it ihere, winle we were taUdng ; people aie always 
pamng that way." 

^'I am afraid that mnsi have been it/' said 
James; ^'bat Fm immensely sonT, thongh; they 
were snch beaatifal stones." 

And so the eonversation dropped. 

James's plan for disposing of his plnnder, it may 
be added, was entirely snccessfdL A few dairs later 
he received a letter from his friend Mildmay with 
a money-order for eight pounds; the Melboome 
jeweller, on hearing the story as dictated by James, 
had at once offered the price and promised that the 
bracelet shoold not go back to Sydney; Mildmay's 
name and family were well-known in the colony, 
and the man had no suspicion of the transaction 
being other than had been represented to him. The 
trinket was soon disposed of again — this time for 
a wedding present — and before the end of the month it 
accompanied the recipient on board the sailing-vessel 
which was to take her and her husband to England. 

Nor did any suspicion of the part James had 
played in the matter ever arise at home : to the 
mind either of Mr. Arlington or his wife such an 
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idea was the very last that could have suggested 
itself. On the day following James's return, a still 
more complete search was made, hut, of course, 
equally without result. Then, a few days later, 
Mrs. Arlington was presented with a new bracelet 
which more than compensated her loss, and the 
xsircumstance was soon wholly forgotten. 

And now, will the reader pardon the detail 
of the last few pages ? We fear that he may have 
read them impatiently, as detail; apparently too, as 
narrating occurrences of a merely trifling nature. 
But the study of character is never unimportant ; 
still less so are the incidents, be they trivial or 
otherwise in themselves, which have contributed to 
mould it into the shape* it ultimately assumes, and 
which, in the present case, led, as the direct conse- 
quence of the latter, to the chain of events which form 
the basis of this story. Before completing our 
account of these it is still indispensable to their 
understanding to trace most briefly— quite in con- 
trast, in this respect, with the purposed minute- 
ness of the preceding pages — the operation of these 
moral causes in James Arlington. 
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The bracelet matter, as we have said, was soon 
forgotten by Mr. and Mrs. Arlington. Not so by 
James himself: it was the seed plot of his future 
life, and he reaped the harvest. 

" Knowledge is power *' — often-cited although 
mis-cited aphorism — we see it placarded in our 
lecture-rooms and institutes, in the van and fore- 
front of modem '^ progress.'* 

Ah! but other things are power too. Hunger 
is power, for that matter ; love and hate, pain and 
terror, sympathy and selfishness, are all powers! 

And the power of powers, that which drives all 
others like chaff before it, is for a man to have 
bound on his soul one guilty act — overt, deliberate, 
persistent. Errors of feeling, of judgment, even of 
will and intention, may pass away from us without 
leaving permanent traces in the character ; but the 
acted guilt admits the evil visitant, that which has 
hitherto walked side by side with us only, into the 
very chamber and house of life ; it is a home- 
presence, a possession, thenceforth ; the door always 
on the latch, the room of reception always swept 
and garnished. And, with the possession, comes 
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a strange consciousness of — ^power. In James Arling- 
ton's case it turned, in one moment, the weak boy 
into the man; raised the average every-day nature 
ahnost into elevation ; shook it loose from its 
pleasure-seeking, its light-heartedness, its capacity 
for superficial enjoyment ! 

Did James join the pie-nic party which had 
formed the motive for his theft ? 

No, indeed. He received, as we have said, the 
hire, the eight pounds; but he had no thought of 
spending it on such frivolities now; it was too 
precious ! 

Nothing is more interesting in the study of 
character than the formation of what have been 
called the secondary passions; impulses, that is, 
lying within the emotional part of our nature, but 
differing from its ordinary conditions either as not 
having been implanted in the species at all and so 
being wholly artificial, or as arising in the individual 
in whom they occur, not constitutionally, but by an 
adventitious growth. 

The miser is a familiar example of what is 
meant* The hoarded coin, as such, gratifies no 
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haman desire; the passion has derived its whole 
existence from the gratification of some other; it 
belongs to the first class we have mentioned^ to the 
individual, not to the species. 

But the second class is common enough too ; 
the transplanted passion, foreign to the man's own 
nature, grafted into it as the result of some precedent 
act or series of acts, and frequently in substitution 
for the motives which led to the latter. 

And so it was with James Arlington : the child- 
nature, easy-going, careless of anything but its own 
enjoyment, disappeared, as we have said; he was 
under a sterner mastership now ; he lived — to make 
money. A strange fascination the coin had for him 
now ! It bad begun with that plunder, the change 
for his money-order ; there was a momentary qualm, 
doubtless, when he first handled it, but when this 
was got over he felt quite a new being with his 
acquisition, caressed it, grew chary and jealous of 
it ; he had passed away silver, and gold too, lightly 
enough hitherto, but this was over now ; he kept 
a firm grip on that and everything else. " Break 
stones on the township roads ? " No, he would not 
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come to that if be could help it, or anything 
approaching to it ; fortunate he had been warned ! 
" Only himself to look to," his father had told him. 
Aye, and he would do it too. 

Only, how slow the process was ! Let him try 
and accelerate it. 

So, when a few months later the Government 
office was abolished, and James, through his father's 
kindness, was started in a business on his own 
account, he did try. A covetous, hard, grasping 
man he had now grown, mean, occasionally tricky 
where it would serve his purpose ; capable, should it 
serve his purpose, of even darker misdoing ! 

But we must not dwell further on the progress 
of this new element in James Arlington, and which, 
it should be added, was a gradual one ; two or three 
good points he at any rate retained for some years. 
A certain attachment to his father was one of thesci 
not worth much practically, as may well be under- 
stood, but still compensating somewhat for the pain 
which Mr. Arlington felt in the daily evidences of 
his son's altered character in other respects; then 
again, when Mrs. Arlington, a few months after 
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the occurrence above detailed^ gave birth to her 
only child already well known to the reader as 
Noel, Jamee showed affection for his brother also, 
and continued to do so throughout the boyhood of 
the latter. 

Enough of all this, however. What it is now 
essential to notice is something external to the man 
himself; it relates to the progress, or rather the 
non-progress, of James Arlington's fortunes. 

We have said that James now lived to make 
money — ^but he never made it; had he done so, 
he might, doubtless, have developed into the miser 
referred to a page or two back, but he 'never got 
the chance; whenever money did come into his 
hands, and with all his tenacity of hold upon it, 
it slipped through them like water. In this respect, 
James had been hardly dealt by in that old trans- 
action. The bait of the moment had been granted 
him, full and complete, without stint or drawback; 
his theft had realized its proceeds, and at the same 
time had remained wholly concealed; unknown to 
his father at the time; unknown to Mr. Beresford 
when he sketched some outlines of the story to 
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Noel at their first interview; unknown throughout 
the offender's life afterwards: this hire^ this pay- 
ment in full, James did receive ; but this was all. 
The craving which the bargainer implanted in him 
in exchange for it was destined never to be satisfied ; 
the appetite fed upon itself, becoming fiercer and 
hungrier the longer its gratification was deferred; 
and deferred it always was. The business which 
Mr. Arlington had purchased for James — a part- 
nership — promised excellently; the accounts had 
been thoroughly gone into, as it was believed; 
apparently, everything was satisfactory; but, not- 
withstanding this, claims against the firm appeared 
from one quarter and another, and before the ex- 
piration of six months it was found that a gross 
fraud had been practised, and that James must 
be well content to retire from the partnership with 
the loss of all that had been invested in it. Then 
another business was tried and with the same result ; 
then a third — still uselessly; still failure! 

It would be tedious to follow the declension 
of James Arlington's fortunes more in detail. 
Nothing that he put his hand to prospered; even 
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his father, although still lending such aid as was 
in hid power, became weary of these never-ending 
miscarriages. And before long the father's power 
was circumscribed by the death of his second wife, 
reducing his own income under the settlement to 
a fourth of what it had been, while the bulk of the 
property accumulated for the benefit of their only 
child Noel. 

It was at this time that James Arlington decided 
on commencing the squatter's life referred to in 
Mr. Beresford's outline narrative to Noel. With 
the main particulars of this the reader is already 
acquainted ; the position and solitary character of 
the station; the precarious subsistence which it 
afforded its occupant ; his moody and ungenial 
temper, aggravated by the hard life he had now 
to encounter, and still more by the want of success 
which accompanied it. It will be remembered, 
further, that two or three years before our narra- 
tive opens, Mr. Arlington had died, and that Noel, 
by his brother's invitation, bad then gone to reside 
with him, accompanied by their old family servant 
Terrott. It may be thought singular that this 
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invitation was given ; but the allowance which Noel 
received from his guardians was a substantial addi- 
tion to the resources of the station; and, besides 
this, James still retained something of his affection 
to his younger brother. 

More unquestionably while they were still living 
apart, than proved to be the case on their commencing 
their joint residence. The differences which speedily 
arose between them, entirely due to the moody temper 
which had now become habitual to James Arlington, 
have been sufficiently indicated for the present pur- 

« 

pose ; as well as the final quarrel which Terrott, with- 
out the knowledge of either, had witnessed, and 
which resulted in the blow given to Noel by James, 
and in the immediate departure of the former from 
the house. At this point, however, it becomes 
necessary to give the narrative again in detail ; the 
two stories here diverge. 

As Terrott believed, and as Mr. Beresford had 
also in the first instance supposed to be the case, 
Noel's return on the following day had either been 
with a premeditated idea of revenge, or, more 
probably^ had led to a fresh quarrel in which James 
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Arlington had fallen by his brother's hand ; the 
eyidence of this being the facts detailed by Terrott 
in his professional communication to Mr. Beresford* 
and which of coarse involved the assumption, credited 
by every one who had been present on the occasion^ 
that the body of the person found murdered in the 
swamp near the station was that of James Arlington. 

That this was erroneous the reader already 
knows; what must now be explain^ is who the 
murdered man really was. Let our narrative there- 
fore now proceed with this object, premising as before 
that the story as it will now be stated comprised 
some important particulars, of which Noel himself, 
and still more Mr. Beresford, whose information was 
derived from him, had no suspicion whatever. 

We commence with the point in Mr. Beresford's 
outline narrative at which Noel, after the blow dealt 
him by his brother, hurriedly quitted the station. 
His own movements subsequently to this will be 
noticed further on ; at present we must follow the 
course of events with James Arlington, the details 
of which will be most conveniently given in a new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER m. 

HARVEST. 

As mentioned by Mr. Beresford, James Arlington, 
on the morning following Noel's departure from their 
station^ rode out on business, and returned to dinner 
in the middle of the day ; the servant Terrott waiting 
upon him at that meal^ and then returning to his own 
cottage, which, it will be recollected, was at a con- 
siderable distance from the house occupied by the 
two brothers : his attendance at the latter would not 
be required again during the rest of the day. Life 
at the station was simple enough; and when the 
farm-servants were all absent, as was the case at 
present, there was no supper or other matter to 
attend to during the evening; — James's own tem- 
perament disposed him to solitude at all times. 
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It was a winter's afbemoon^ and a wood fire which 
burnt in the grate was a welcome addition even in 
that climate. James Arlington was seated by it, 
from time to time piling on fresh wood ; his mind 
meanwhile running on the losses of farm-stock which 
had provoked his ill-humour to Noel the day previous. 

While thus occupied he was disturbed by a loud 
knocking at the door, which was closed and could 
not be opened from the outside, excepting by some 
one acquainted with the contrivance which existed 
for that purpose. 

For some time James Arlington disregarded the 
summons: he was intent upon the subjects which 
occupied his own thoughts, and indisposed to rouse 
himself and admit Terrott, who he supposed had 
returned for something he had forgotten. The 
knocking, * however, continued with increased vehe- 
mence, and James was compelled to rise and lift the 
latch. When he did so, he saw before him, not 
Terrott, but a total stranger. 

A tall, well-built man, with handsome features, 
bronzed by exposure to the weather, but showing 
unquestionable signs of gentle birth and breeding. 
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He was dressed for riding, and carried in his hand, 
in addition to a small travelling hag, a somewhat 
curious-looking wooden hox with two handles. The 
expression of the face, and the visitor's manner, 
altogether indicated frank good-temper; a kindly, 
genial, unsuspicious character. 

" Too had to knock you up from your comfortahle 
seat, isn't it?" said the stranger with a pleasant 
smile ; '^ one of the liberties we are obliged to take 
out here, which we shouldn't think of in the old 
country. Fancy walking into a country gentleman's 
house without introduction, and locating yourself by 
his fireside, as I intend doing ; may I ? " 

James somewhat churlishly pushed his own seat 
towards the visitor. 

"No, no, not that," said the stranger; "the 
bush is the bush, but you've no right to take a man's 
own easy-chair from him ; here's one will do. Well, 
I really am glad of the fire," he continued, after 
seating himself and spreading his hands for a minute 
over the blaze, " it's keen enough outside there ; not 
quite like January at home, but getting on for it. 
Your fire has already befriended me, in fact, 
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Mr. Wliat is my kind host's name ? '* he added, 

interrupting himself. 

" Arlington/' James answered. 

** Ah ! mine is Graham. I was going to say, 
Mr. Arlington, that I owe the fire one deht already ; 
I should have been tramping about the scrub all 
night, or more likely all the rest of my mortal 
existence, if I hadn't seen the light from a bit of 
rising ground." 

" Where is your horse ? " asked James, glancing 
at his visitor's dress. 

" Ah ! poor fellow, that is just the thing," said 
Mr. Graham. '* I had to shoot him a few miles oflF 
from here ; I could make a fool of myself about it if 
I chose, I have had him so many years." 

And Mr. Graham, as he spoke, did brush away 
something by no means unlike a tear. 

"Did he hurt himself?" asked James again, 
whose speech was always curt, and half-churlish 
now; very different from the pleasant frankness of 
his early life. 

" Badly, badly," said the visitor ; ** much too 
badly for me to let hini go on in misery. It was one 
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of those blackguard water-holes, he got his foot in 
it, and brought us both down heavily : small harm 
to me, but very sad for himself, poor old boy ; he'd 
sprained a shoulder when I came to look, and I think 
had got some worse hurt internally : I never saw a 
poor brute suffer so much. There was no moving 
him, and I couldn't leave him lying there in that 
state, so I was obliged to do it. I shan't carry this 
thing about with me any more, though," continued 
Mr. Graham, after a pause, during which he had 
taken a revolver from the pocket of an outer coat 
which he wore, "I couldn't bear to look at it: 
you can keep it if you like. He's loaded, mind, all 
but the barrel which did that job." 

James Arlington glanced at the weapon, but 
seemed to take little interest in it or in his com- 
panion's story, as, in fact, he did not ; his thoughts 
were still busily occupied with his own matters. 

"Well, Mr. Arlington," the visitor continued, 
" of course, Australian-fashion, I have come to claim 
your hospitality. Can you put me up for to-night ? 
anywhere will do. I am really ashamed to trespass 
upon you,'' he added, with a manner somewhat chilled 
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by James's want of cordiality, "but I can hardly 
help myself;. I lost the track somehow when I began 
walking, and have been rambling about, carrying 
these things, for hours, when I fortunately saw your 
fire, as I said. Anything in the way of a bit of 
supper, and a shake-down in any lofb youVe got will 
do for me ; I'm quite used to rough it." 

James Arlington still hesitated for a minute before 
he gave the expected invitation ; had he seen his way 
to declining it he would probably have done so ; not 
from mere penuriousness, for this element had never 
specifically developed itself in him, but from the 
moody brooding temper which he now manifested 
on most occasions. The laws of bush-society, how- 
ever, were too peremptory to allow of this; no resident 
there could ever tell at what moment the hospitality 
he extended to another might not require to be 
reciprocated in his own person, and it was indispen- 
sable that Mr. Graham's claim should be at once 
admitted. This being so, James Arlington prepared 
to do it with the best grace he could. 

** I have a brother living with me," he said, 
" who is absent just now, and I do not quite know 
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when he will return : should he not do bo, you are 
very welcome to his room, and, at the worst, I can 
make up a bed for you in the sitting-room here. We 
have a man liying some little distance off, who 
manages these things for us ,* I will go and find 
him at once, and he will get some supper for you at 
the same time." 

** Pray don't fetch him on my account," said the 
visitor, resuming his usual frank manner. *' If you 
will let me make up the fire when you go to bed and 
stretch myself on two chairs, that will be all I want, 
even if your brother should come here; I hope he 
may ; the more the merrier. As to supper, you may 
find some bread and cheese if you will, for I am** 
hungry enough, but don't think of anything 
further." 

"You will want something better than that," 
said James, ** especially if you have to go on to- 
morrow on foot ; and I am sorry to say I have not the 
means of mounting you. There is some of the tinned 
meat here if you care for that." 

" Excellent," said Mr. Graham ; " I expected no 
such luck half-an-hour ago, I can assure you. By 
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the way, would you mind just moving that to a side 
table," he added, pointing to the revolver; **you 
will think me a fool, but there is something in it 
after this morning's work which quite unnerves me ; 
— thank you. And, while I am about it, I will have 
these wraps off; a fellow soon gets himself warm in 
your snug room, many thanks to you for the accom- 
modation of it." 

As Mr. Graham spoke, he divested himself of the 
outer coat which he had hitherto worn, and flung it 
across the back of the nearest chair; in the act of 
doing so, something fell out of the breast pocket on 
to the floor with a heavy thud. Mr. Graham looked 
indolently down over one shoulder. 

" I say, lucky it wasn't the revolver," he said ; 
^' what a careless dog I am ; I had that in my breast 
pocket too, and it would have been ten chances to 
one that I should have done just the same thing with 
it. Well, bills and notes are not such dangerous 
handling as fire-arms, that's one thing ; if the banks 
explode, the notes don't. Heave avast, there ! " 

The object thus apostrophized was a large 
morocco case which had lain upon the floor during 
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the above remarks, and which, as the speaker, 
stooping from his chair, replaced it in the pocket 
from which it had fallen, James Arhngton saw was 
distended, to the full limit of the clasp, with 
papers; apparently of the description of those 
Mr. Graham had referred to. He made no observa- 
tion, however, but went in quest of the requisites 
for his guest's meal. 

Made no observation, but thought the more : a 
tumult of. wild emotions throbbed at his heart, un- 
fitting him for some time even for the performance of 
the office with which he had charged himself. It was 
imperative, however, that this should be attended to, 
and James eventually set about it. 

Having now roused himself, he dispatched his 
task with a studious attention to his visitor's comfort 
somewhat foreign to his usual character. The table 
accordingly when laid presented a much more attrac- 
tive appearance than could have been anticipated 
from the aspect of things on Mr. Graham's first 
entrance. In addition to the *' tinned meats," which 
were excellent of their kind, James produced various 
comestibles more rarely seen in the bush, — the 
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remains^ in fact, of a stock which Noel had brought 
as a present from Sydney,— flanking these with some 
Jamaica rum, fifteen years in bottle as he stated, and 
which he compounded into punch entirely to his 
visitor's satisfaction. Altogether, Mr. Graham began 
very thoroughly to enjoy himself. 

None the less unquestionably because, on their 
drawing to the table, his host's own demeanour 
underwent an alteration in harmony with the good 
cheer which the latter thus presented. James 
Arlington seemed now anxious by every means in 
his power to efface the recollectidns of the somewhat 
ungracious reception he had at first accorded his 
visitor. He became genial, frank, full of anecdote 
and pleasant conversation, as no man knew better 
how to be when he thought fit ; apparently laying 
himself out entirely for the amusement of the com- 
panion with whom he was to pass the evening. As 
may be believed, Mr. Graham responded to these 
overtures, and the small parlour soon presented a 
scene of mirth which it had certainly not done during 
the residence of its present occupant. 

James Arlington partook sparingly of the meal 
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as well as of the punch which accompanied it ; plead- 
ing, as his excuse for the former, his haying recently 
dined, and for the latter, a liability to gout : so that 
Mr. Graham had fully two glasses to his host's one. 
Wholly without bad results, or, for some time, results 
of any kind, excepting to increase his feeling of 
good-fellowship towards the man whose hospitality he 
was enjoying with such satisfaction to himself. The 
sentiment was by no means diminished when James, 
without waiting to ask any questions about it, pro- 
ceeded, as soon as the first bowl was disposed of, to 
compose a second. Mr. Graham leant back in his 
chair, stretching out his feet to the warmth of the 
blaze, and watching the process at the table with 
approving interest. 

^' You are like one of those Homeric heroes we 
used to read about in our school-days, Arlington," he 
said laughingly, as the mixture gave unmistakeable 
signs of being a success ; ** you take a fellow in, 
seat him by your hearth, fortify him with meat and 
drink of the finest quality, and ask no questions as to 
who he is and where he comes firom, until he sees fit 
to tell you himself. I call that being hospitable now.'* 
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*' You would have done the same yourself pro- 
hably/' said the host. 

"Well, perhaps so," said Mr. Graham. "I 
have not had the opportunity of trying though; 
Malet's Ford, where I have been living, is a consider- 
able place now, a couple of inns and so on, so that 
one has not had to play the "host to vagabonds in 
my present condition." 

"Malet's Ford?" asked James; "where is 
that ? " 

"Near one of the diggings; ever so far from 
here, and a place entirely made by the gold ; so no 
wonder you don't know it. I kept a store there." 

"Profitable enough, I suppose," said James, his 
eye involuntarily glancing, as he spoke, towards the 
coat with the well-filled pocket-book. 

"Yes, indeed," said the visitor, whose careless 
good-humour had taken no note of the quarter to 
which his companion's look was directed. " Ah ! 
I little thought when I was driving tandems at 
Oxford that I should ever have to stand behind a 
counter and serve out groceries; it shows what a 
fellow may come to I However, as you say, it has 
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been profitable enough ; it has made my fortune, and 
all realized cash too ; I am going down to Sydney 
to invest it, and very likely I shall stay there a 
year or two before returning to England; I don't 
know ^ny one there, but it seems a pleasant place 
enough by all accounts." 

''You are not a colonist born then?" asked 
James. 

"No," said the visitor, " Shropshire is my county, 
near Market Drayton ; we had a niceish little property 
there, but it all went to the dogs; I am happy to 
say without my assistance, although I did spend 
a little too much at Brasenose." 

'* How was it lost then ? " asked James, filling 
his visitor's glass as he did so. The glass had been 
filled pretty frequently since the manufacture of the 
second bowl; — James's own remained by his side 
almost untasted. 

*' Lost ! " said Mr. Graham, *' why, as most things 
are lost, through the lawyers : there are plenty of 
good fellows among them, too, if you only knew 
them, but that's the difficulty. You see my father 
was trustee under a settlement, and employed his 
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attorney, one of the black sheep in the profession, 
to lay ont the money on mortgages ; this the scamp 
pretended to do and never did, taking care to pay 
up the interest regularly. Then, of course, one fine 
morning he was nowhere to be found, nor the money 
either, and my father had tb replace every sixpence 
of it, for he had entirely trusted the man ; never asked 
to see the deeds or anything." 

** Was the amount large ? " asked James. 

*' Something like 40,000Z., that was all," said Mr. 
Graham. ** It ruined us, out and out ; the Shropshire 
property had to be sold, and my poor father went and 
lived at Brussels, where he died soon afterwards, 
quite broken-hearted. Two of my aunts are living 
there still ; they are about the only relatives I 
have." 

"And when this occurred you came out to 
AustraKa ? " 

"Yes," said Mr. Graham. "I was the only 
child, fortunately, so that there was nobody but my 
luckless self to provide for. I apprenticed myself 
at a squatter's station, like yours here, first of all, 
cattle-driving; but I never made much hand at the 
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stock-whip. So then I went up to this Malet's 

Ford and set up a store there ; I had a few hundreds 
of my mother's fortune secured to me, and invested 
these in the speculation ; and it has turned out right 
well, since the gold came. Before that, the township 
was a poor little place enough." 

*' You must have found store-keeping irksome, 
did you not ? " asked James. " Stop, though," he 
added, *' let me have your glass ; you are doing 
nothing."' 

" Thankee," said Graham ; *' sorry you don't 
keep me company, hut you're quite right to keep a 
sharp look-out for the podagra; he's a troublesome 
customer. Irksome?" he continued, referring to 
his companion's last question, and leaning his head 
comfortably back in the easy-chair which James had 
insisted on his taking ; " irksome ; well, yes, it 
was. But I had been pretty well knocked about 
beforehand, and was glad to do anything. We often 
had good fun in the evenings, though ; there were 
two or three capital fellows up at the Ford, waiting 
to go on to stations and generally looking about 
them, and we used to rendezvous in the warehouse 
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over my store. That was before the gold came, 
you know," added the speaker, repeating what he 
had said shortly before, and in a somewhat sleepy 
tone. He was not an atom the worse for the punch, 
as such ; the bowl was of no special size, and, if it 
had been, it would not have impaired, by a single 
faculty of mind or body, the strong man who drank 
from it. But it had produced one effect upon him, 
and it was a material one. Coupled with the 
fatigue of the morning, and the warmth and 
general comfort of his present quarters, it disposed 
him very strongly towards somnolence. In speaking 
the last words, Mr. Graham had, perhaps, for thirty 
seconds or less, unquestionably closed his eyes ; 
although he opened them immediately afterwards, 
and sat up in his chair with a half-apology to his host. 
" After the gold began," he continued, " I had 
little enough time to amuse myself; up early, and 
late to bed, working like a cart-horse. But we had 
some awfully jolly evenings before that ; pretty 
much as I am having now for that matter. You 
should have seen Jennings up in the warehouse 
one night; he was one of them, an Oxford man 
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like myself, come out here to make bis fortune; a 
selfish sort of fellow rather, too, at least one who 
jalways took care to get the first chance with 
everything. Ah, yes," continued the speaker 
after a nod forward on his chair, from which 
however he quickly recovered himself, " I was telling 
you about one night we bad up there. There 
were no chairs in the warehouse, as you may 
believe; we just seated ourselves on anything that 
came uppermost, bales or casks, or whatever it 
might be. Jennings, as usual, had got the best 
place, with a tidy little barrel under him, and two 
more on top of each other in front, which he was 
making a table of. I forgot all about it at first, 
until I saw him knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
against the wall, for I never could make those 
fellows particular ; however, this was too good a 
joke. * Hallo, Jennings,' I called out, 'look out 
what you're about; that's gunpowder you're sitting 
on, and the other two casks ditto, ditto. — He came 
at one bound right over to the opposite wall, 
although it was a biggish room, too: it was like a 
Bcene in a farce 1 " 
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'* I fihoold think so/' said James, laughing. 
"Glass, Mr. Graham, please." 

"No, no," said the visitor; "I've had enough, 
thankee : it's nearly ebb-tide in' there, and I'm 
sure I've had the principal share in bringing that 
about." 

" I could soon brew another," said James. 

" Not for me, please," said the visitor, shaking 
his head and laughing ; "I can stand a good deal, 
but three bowls of punch is rather a large order. 
Well, if you insist upon it, I won't refuse to finish 
up the cratur, as you're afraid of it ; it's too good to 
be wasted. I wonder where those poor fellows all 
are now," Mr. Graham continued, after a minute's 
pause, his memory recurring to the time he had 
lately been describing ; " I should like to see them 
again. We hadn't much fun, though, after that 
evening of the gunpowder, — at least, not for some 
weeks ; I broke my arm the next day, I 
recollect." 

" Indeed, how was that ? " asked James. 

" Just my own carelessness ; missed my footing 
in coming down the ladder from the warehouse, and 
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pitched into the store head foremost. It broke in 
two places — one above the elbow, and one below ; I 
had to lie up for weeks after it. Do you know, I'm 
very drowsy this afternoon," the speaker continued, 
recovering himself from a second nod forwards : 
*' good stuff like that never has that effect upon me 
generally, but I got thoroughly tired with my ramble 
to-day. Or perhaps a better reason is," he added, 
laughing, " that I've been monopolizing the conver- 
sation ; talked myself sleepy, and you too, I'm afraid, 
and all about my own concerns. Tell me something 
of yourself : does the station answer ? " 

''Poorly enough," said James, his mind reverting 
painfully to his own affairs. " Nothing that I do 
ever has prospered, or ever will, I'm afraid ; I've had 
some heavy losses quite lately." 

*' Keep a good heart about it," said Mr. Graham; 
" you're in the prime of life, and it is hard if things 
don't improve soon ; I know I thought my own luck 
would never change, but you see it has, and I'm a 
rich man now. By the way, old fellow," he added, 
" you've made me uncommonly snug here to-day ; 
taken me in and done for me regularly, as I said. 
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I won't insult yon by — that is, by making yon any 
offer which you couldn't and wouldn't accept ; but if 
you should really ever be hard up in the farming, 
want a 601., or half-a-dozen of them for that matter, 
just to set you going again, mind you write to me for 
it ; * Post Office, Sydney,' will be sure to find me, — 
at any rate, as I said, for the next year or two ; and 
you shall be heartily welcome to it ; loan to run as 
long as you like, and no interest. I really mean this, 
mind." 

" You are very generous," said James. 

*' No, no, nothing of the sort ; what's the use of 
a man having money if he doesn't help his neigh- 
])ours ? " said Mr. Graham. " And my own people 
are all gone now, all but the two aunts at Brussels I 
spoke of, and they've ample for their simple wants, 
dear old souls; — how I should like to see them again! 
And your brother," he continued, resuming his queries 
after a pause, although with increased drowsiness of 
manner ; '* does he farm here with you ? " 

" No," said James ; " he is only visiting me ; he 
has property of his own. My father married twice ; 
and his second " 
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Here, however, the speaker was interrupted. 
Mr. Graham's courtesy had conquered his drowsi- 
ness to the extent of putting the question, but it did 
not keep him sufficiently awake to hear the answer. 
James Arlington was still speaking when his visitor's 
head again nodded heavily forward, almost touching 
his chest this time. 

With a strenuous effort Mr. Graham recovered 
himself. Then, unable to maintain the contest any 
longer, he composed himself at his ease in the arm- 
chair, and was at once buried in deep sleep. 

James Arlington sate for some minutes over the 
fire without moving or even looking up at his com- 
panion. But pondering ; and pondering very deeply. 

Conscious, it may have been, of some conflict in 
his own mind beween the wild and tumultuous 
thoughts which had occupied it earlier in the even- 
ing, and the sentiment which the generous character 
of his new acquaintance was calculated to inspire. 
Conscious, it may well have been, of this. No 
character is wholly depraved, at any time ; none fails 
to retain to the very last some elements of good ; and 
in James Arlington there were even yet some such. 
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But they were chaff and foam before the passionate 
cravings of a lifetime ! 

The conflict, at any rate, if it had any existence, 
did not last long. For some minutes, we have said, 
James remained seated ; five minutes possibly ; 
perhaps less. Then the resolved man ; resolved, not 
only in the will to act but in the mode of acting, — the 
five minutes, short as they were, had included that 
process also,— rose from his chair and moved to the 
further side of the table. 

He moved very stealthily, fearing to disturb his 
companion ; fearing to forfeit the opportunities of 
that unguarded and unsuspecting slumber ! But 
the precaution was unnecessary ; obviously so : an 
alarm-bell at the sleeper's ear would hardly have 
roused him. 

James first approached the chair, over the back 
of which Mr. Graham had thrown his overcoat on 
entering; the coat from which his pocket-book had 
fallen, and in which he had subsequently replaced it. 
Indispensable to make all sure upon this head ! 
Bulky and weighty the book had seemed to James's 
eye at the time ; an apparition rich with promise ; 
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flashing into his hrain the wild thought with which 
he had heen occupied while preparing his guest's 
meal ; suggesting to him even with that half-avowed 
consciousness, the altered demeanour, the hypocrite 
smiles, the simulated courtesy which would be indis- 
pensable to his end, should he decide upon it; 
pointing, as the bowl steamed, to a specific agency 
for that end; stirring within him, as glass after 
glass was drained, as the heavy eyes began to droop, 
the fever-pulses of crime, the joy of anticipated 
success ; steeUng against gratitude as against mercy 
the now fixed purpose of the assassin ! 

Yes; but this was still promise only.' Indis- 
pensable to have certainty. " Bills and notes " 
his visitor had spoken of. But were they disposable 
securities ; capable of being realized without hopeless 
risk ? Some risk he must of course undergo ; he 
would undergo a good deal ; but if the attempt would 
be palpably and simply ruinous, clearly useless to 
make it; the property might as well remain in its 
present ownership. 

He must see what the contents of the book 
really were. 
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Another careful inspection of the sleeper, and 
then James crept to the chair over which the coat 
hung and drew forth the rich prize from the 
pocket : he held it so that at any instant he could 
have replaced it there without detection. Then he 
examined the contents, one by one, rapidly but 
methodically; much as a man of business might 
turn over the morning's post-delivery which he finds 
awaiting him at his office ! 

Some of the papers in the pocket-book were 
unimportant ; two or three private letters ; old 
invoices and the like ; in one of the folds, seeming 
to have been looked at not long since and hastily 
replaced, was a tress of female hair, folded in paper ; 
bright, sunny, binding in its silken tresses a wave of 
soft light ! 

Ah ! but jostling these matters cheek by 'jowl, 
heaped and huddled together with the owner's easy 
carelessness, were the valuables; the gems and 
ingots of the treasure-house 1 The searcher's eye 
glistened as he drew these forth, one after the other ! 

Better, ten times better, than he had dreamt of, 
had dared to hope for; the coinage in that easily- 
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packed bulk, so small in compass, but so large iu 
representative value, of the owner's prosperous trade, 
of his thrift and toil in so many past years ! Some of 
the documents, doubtless, of a kind which could not 
be used without the utmost precaution ; perhaps not 
at all ; but the great majority ? Perfectly available, 
perfectly free from risk ; their flimsy texture meaning 
crops, and stock, and bullion ! 

Well might James Arlington tremble from head 
to foot, as he now did, with the rapture of his 
discovery ! 

He had nearly gone through the whole contents 
of the books, when his further scrutiny was inter- 
rupted by a sound from the easy-chair. He hastily 
replaced the pocket-book and looked round. But 
there was no cause for anxiety. Mr. Graham had 
slightly changed his position, that was all ; his head, 
which had been lying entirely back in the chair, 
was now turned to one side, away from James ; 
throwing the face into profile, and exposing the 
neck above the handkerchief and coat collar. But 
sound asleep still— quite sound. 

James again possessed himself of the book; he 
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did not however resume his examination of it, but 
transferred it to his own breast-pocket. Then, he 
moved towards a side table in the small parlour. 

He well knew what was lying there. — The revolver 
which his companion^ in the unsuspicion of his 
frank confidence, had first laid aside, and then, 
pained by his recoUections of the morning, had re- 
quested to have placed at still greater distance : a 
tool, ready primed and implemented for the design 
which James had so rapidly sketched out ! 

He knew this well enough; but he would not 
look at it — not at first. He merely felt for it; 
placed his hand upon it. Not very steadily; he 
was trembling now again ; trembling violently, and 
not, as before, with any pleasurable emotion : the 
shiver which ran through him now had nothing 
of that about it : it was a physical sensation, 
one of intense chill; his teeth literally chattered 
with it. 

Again a sound from the easy-chair. Not move- 
ment this time, but speech ; rapid utterances, incon- 
secutive, as in sleep — for Mr. Graham still slept 
soundly — ^but in themselves sufficiently distinct. 
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Apparently the mind, in its unconsciousness, 
was travelling back to an earlier period ; the Shrop- 
shire home of its boyhood. Once more the dreamer 
had his fishing-rod or gun in hand ; spoke of some 
new cover to be tried next day ; called gaily to his 
father as he leapt his first fence out hunting. 
Then came a later date, their family misfortunes ; 
the father still there foremost in thought and 
interest : the undergraduate, as he then was, blaming 
his own college extravagance which had added to 
the calamity; cheering the broken-down man with 
youthful auguries of the future, of work that he would 
himself do, successes which were soon to replace 
them in their old home again. And, then, the 
Brussels time ; the father's illness and death ; the 
wail, whose agony startled the conscious listener, 
** Father, speak to me ! say you haven't left me 
altogether ! *' 

Then, the final memory; — a few words, pieced 
together apparently from the burial service. Scarcely 
audible these ^ere ; but they spoke of death, and 
restitution, and a hope hereafter. And they ended, 
whether from that or some other source of recollec- 
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tion, possibly from a time when the slumberer had 
repeated it by his mother's knee, with a portion of 
the divine prayer — "Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us; and lead 
us not " 

But the concluding petition remained incomplete. 
The brain suddenly paused in its reminiscences ; 
heavier and deeper than before settled upon the 
speaker the brooding wing of a dreamless sleep ! 

James Arlington remained for some minutes 
without moving. When he was first startled by 
Mr. Graham's voice, he had hurriedly withdrawn 
his hand from the object of its quest, and moved 
nearer to the easy-chair again ; and he now stood 
there, detained by uncontrollable emotion. The 
words which had fallen from the unconscious man 
had strangely agitated him, suggesting recollections 
of brighter times in his own past; painting it in 
vivid contrast to the act he was now engaged in ; 
an act from which he would then have shrunk with 
horror and dismay. 

Would have shrunk ! Did he not shrink from 
it now ? what was that ague-fit which had fallen 
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upon him five minutes before ? The room was 
warm enough ; had cold had anything to do 
with it? 

He did shrink ; soul and body, hand and limb^ 
all revolted against it ! 

And might he not forbear then; replace the 
book^ and — forbear? It was the last pleading of 
his good angel, but it was ineffectual. 

He could not forbear. He could, if he could have 
willed it, but he could not will it ; the bargain had 
been sealed, the hire already handled, the task- 
master was peremptory : — he must obey ! 

Two steps, back to the side-table. He looks 
at his implement now; scrutinizes it well and warily; 
satisfies himself that it is — that everything is as 
it should be. Then, two steps forward again ; two, 
then another; stealthy, prowling steps. He is 
immediately over the sleeper now; looking down 
into his face ; looking below the face to the throat, 
behind the throat, selecting the spot most certainly 
fatal ; pausing, perhaps with one last struggle 
against the will in whose hands he is the tool and 
puppet ; and then 
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Ah ! but it may not be written. 

Truth would not be truth without its facts ; out 
of them are woven the tragedies of life and death ; 
they cannot be shut out ; they might not profitably 
be if they could, for the heart takes heed from them 
and guards its own avenues more jealously. 

But needless and profitless to place on the stage 
the unhappy details. 



It was all over ; the act consummated ; life at 
once extinct ; the sleep become perpetual. Between 
that minute and the one which had preceded it rolled 
the frontier wave of eternity. 

All over for the victim. 

And the assassin ? 

With a sharp cry of agony he staggered to the 
further end of the room ; his doom was upon him. 
Forth from its chamber in the man's heart, exulting, 
went the haunting Presence which had done its 
work. And in its place came that which never 
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left him ; chronic, self-alimenting ; the life-anguish 
of an unhallowed — fear ! 



It began to grow dusk ; something must be done ; 
he cannot stand quaking there; he might be sur- 
prised, caught, caught in the very act, red-handed ; 
have to meet justice, to die ; he could not do that ! 
Anything but that ; any suffering, any servitude, 
anything but that ; keep it off, he could not bear it. 
Let him bestir himself at once. 

Something done; some necessary preparations 
seen to, some discussion of ways and means, some 
glimmering of hope. There are no traces on the 
furniture or planked floor, that is fortunate ; aiming 
where he did was exactly right ; he had read about 
it in a newspaper once, he remembered. Then, 
too, he had the whole evening and night to dispose 
of — of that thing: another fortunate circumstance. 
Better perhaps at once • • • 

Good heavens ! what is that ? The call of some 
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birdy no doubt, but be does not know it. Not a bird, 
either ; it is not like that. It is plainer, too, now ; 
coming nearer ; let him Usten. 

A whistle? 

Yes ; — ^Noel's ; a low whistle, but his un- 
questionably ; it is a trick he has while walking. 

James has seized the lifeless form before him 
now; he is striving to drag it from the place. 

Fruitlessly enough, even had time permitted : his 
strength at present is wholly unequal to the task; 
every nerve seems paralyzed. But time does not 
permit. Two minutes more, and Noel's step is 
heard on the beaten track outside ; in the next 
instant he has raised the latch and is in the room. 

Noel's return, attributed by Terrott, under the 
singular delusion which existed in his mind as to 
the identity of the deceased person, to a vindictive 
feeling, was in fact the result of the very opposite. 
On quitting the house the day previously he had felt 
deep resentment at his brother's conduct, and still 
more at the blow which he had received from the 
latter; and his first intention had been finally to 
quit the station where his further residence might 
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only expose him to similar treatment. There was, 
of course, no compulsion upon him to reside there ; 
the allowance made him by his trustees was ample, 
and the latter had, in fact, more than once urged his 
returning to Sydney and engaging in the amuse* 
ments and occupations which befitted his time of 
life: and on the present occasion Noel felt much 
inclined to follow this advice. He had accordingly, 
as the reader is aware, ridden over to a friend's 
station about three miles from their own, taking with 
him a few necessaries only, and intending, as soon 
as he had arranged for going on to Sydney, to have 
his clothes and books packed by Terrott and sent 
over to him. Terrott himself, it will be remembered, 
Noel had spoken to on quitting the house, being then 
ignorant, as in fact he continued to be until Mr. 
Beresford's narrative, that the man had been an eye- 
witness of the quarrel between the two brothers. 

The following day, as also mentioned by Mr. 
Beresford, was passed by Noel at his friend's station, 
which was called *'Poyning's." Mr. Antrobus, the 
owner, was married and had a family, and Noel had 
frequently paid them similar visits, arriving without 
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notice as he had now done, and 'Bpending two or 
three days there ; he was a general favourite, and 
was glady welcomed without inquiry of any kind. 

Meanwhile, the twenty-four hours which had 
elapsed since he left home had produced a con- 
siderahle change in Noel's feelings. His anger 
against James quickly subsided, and the affection- 
ateness of his owa character, coupled with the 
recollection of his brother's attachment to himself 
at a prior period, made him hesitate entirely to 
withdraw himself from the latter; and it was to 
consider the course he should adopt in consequence 
that he had started for the ramble in the bush 
referred to by Mr. Beresford, as he would there 
be secure from inten*uption. 

Noel was so much occupied with his own reflec- 
tions that he took little notice of the direction in 
which he was going, and his statement to the family 
on his return the same evening, that he had lost 
himself in his walk, was quite true ; he had done 
80. But not for any length of time ; some indi- 
cations with which he was familiar showed him, 
after the lapse of an hour or two, that the erratic 
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course he had been pursuing had brought him within 
a short distance of home. The circumstance fell in 
with his own recent train of thought ; and the result 
was that, after some further deliberation, he decided 
on going on to see James. He would not propose, 
he thought, at once to resume their joint residence ; 
after what had occurred, it was better, perhaps, that 
time should elapse before his doing this; but he would 
ask his brother's pardon for the provocation he had 
given him, and for which Noel now severely blamed 
himself. *' There are only two of us," he said to 
himself, ** and it is hard that I, who have no cares 
or anxieties of any kind, cannot put up better with 
poor James who has so many ; instead of exasper- 
ating him further as I have done, I might have 
thought of giving him some effective help ; half 
my allowance would be more than enough for my- 
self, and he might just as well have the other half, 
especially now that he is down on his luck. I will 
see if I can't arrange this with him." 

Acting on which resolution, Noel sprang up 
from the tree under which he had thrown himself 
during his reflections, and proceeded at a rapid 
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pace to his brother's honse ; approaching the latter, 
in consequence of the detonr he had made, from 
the bush-side, and so passing the plot which Terrott 
was then clearing at some distance from his own 
residence ; — Terrott, as the reader will recollect, saw 
Noel, but was not himself seen by the latter, whose 
impatience to carry out the plan he had just formed 
entirely absorbed him. On coming in sight of the 
house, he had purposely whistled, thinking that 
James might be startled by any one approaching 
it on that side. 

Such were the circumstances under which Noel 
found himself face to face with the spectacle 
described a few pages back. James had desisted 
from his attempts to remove the body of his 
victim, and stood with his back to the fire-place, 
in an attitude intended to be sullen and menacing, 
,but which, in fact, exhibited a transport of appre- 
.hension. On first hearing Noel's step outside, he 
had stepped a pace or two forwards to the revolver, 
which still lay where he had placed it after firing ; 
but if he had any purpose of using it, he was unable 
to carry it out : his agitation was too violent. 
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Noel himself was scarcely less moved. He looked 
from the dead body to James again and again, almost 
without realizing what he saw. When he at length 
did so, his first impulse was towards the prostrate 

# 

form which lay at their feet. He stooped down, and 
gently and tenderly lifted the head as if to raise it 
into a sitting posture : but the task was soon relin- 
quished, with a shudder ; the stamp of death was too 
palpable ! 

All this time not a word had passed between 
the brothers. It was James who was the first to 
break this silence. In his agony the wretched man 
lied, or strove to lie ; — a few broken, hesitating utter- 
ances of attempted explanation. 

" There has been — ^that is, we had an unfor- 
tunate scufSe," he said, in a low voice ; ** the man 
came here this afternoon on his way down to Sydney, 
and we got drinking ; you see, don't you ? ** Here 
the speaker pointed to the empty glasses which still 
stood on the table, startlingly in contrast with the 
other features of the scene. "We both drank," he 
continued, ''he most, although I took more than 
was good for me ; then there was a talk about 
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Australians and English^ which he is^ and we got 
excited; got to blows, at least he did; then I 
grappled with him, and one of the barrels of his 
revolyer went off. It's on the table there/' he 
added, motioning in that direction; ''put it out of 
sight, please, I can't bear to look at it." 

Noel did not moTe, howeyer, or reply for some 
time ; he still knelt on the floor, gazing moumfolly 
at the form beside him. Life had parted without 
a struggle, leaving the features calm and undis- 
torted. From the neck, immediately above the 
collar of the coat, a few drops of blood slowly 
trickled, showing the spot which the murderer had 
selected for his aim. Noel at last roused himself, 
and pointed sadly to this. 

" A scu£9e ! " he said ; " and with the wound 
in that place ! Impossible, James, impossible ! " 

They were the words which, twice afterwards, 
at periods of unconsciousness, had escaped from 
Noel's lips, as the brain, acting over again this 
scene in the past, recalled with agony the conviction 
then forced upon it I 

James attempted no reply, nor did Noel address 
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him again for some time. He still remained kneel- 
ing, looking at the dead face ; looking at it now, 
not with the horror he had at first shown, but with 
deep tenderness and pity; his tears were falUng 
fast upon it. " Poor fellow ! " he murmured ; 
" poor fellow; so young too ! '* 

Several minutes were thus occupied ; then Noel, 
passing his hand gently over the forehead, rose to 
his feet and moved towards the door. ''God for- 
give you, James," he said ; ** God help you ! I 
must go." 

James made no attempt to stop his brother until 
he had actually left the house ; then he sprang to 
the door with a convulsive movement, and called 
after him, " Noel, Noel, come back ! Noel," he 
added, in a low whisper, "you will not betray me 
to justice ; for our dead father's sake, say you will 
not do that ? " 

Noel had already gone some steps forward, and 
at first seemed indisposed to return ; after a minute's 
pause, however— during which he appeared to have 
been reflecting — ^he came back. 

*'No, James," he said, "I will not do that; as 
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£ar as this help goes, I will even aid yon to escape 
from justice." 

As he spoke, Noel took a purse from his pocket 
and let it fall on the ground between them; he shrank 
from approaching nearer to his brother. The latter 
muttered something as to not requiring assistance 
of this kind, but Noel paid no attention to him ; he 
was still pursuing the course of reflection with which 
he had been occupied. At length he eipoike again. 

" Betray you, James/' he said, " I certainly 
shall not ; I do not even judge you, as others 
would do, for this terrible act; I have been too 
blameable myself. Had I not yielded to my anger 
yesterday this would not have happened ; the scufSe 
between him and you — for a scuflSe I make no doubt 
there was, you spoke truly as to that — would never 
have occurred ; even if it had, you would not have 
avenged yourself, avenged such wrong as he may 
have done you, in this awful way ; it was my 
absence, weak and passionate as I was, that made 
this possible. But I cannot go beyond this, James ; 
I cannot stop with you ; we must part at once, and 
for all time. I came here to propose some separa- 
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tion between us ; to ask your forgiveness for having 
added to your trouble, and to offer you half my allow- 
ance, if you wished it ; but to suggest, at the same 
time, our parting for a few months. But the part- 
ing must be final now. God help you, James ! " 

And then Noel fled from the spot ; plunging, at 
first, into the thickest part of the bush, wholly 
reckless as to where his steps might carry him, and 
only eager to escape from the scene of such miseiy. 
On reflection, however, he saw the risk this would 
involve to James, as his own absence from Poyning's 
would at once lead to inquiry and probably to the 
discovery of what had occurred. He accordingly 
decided on returning to his friends there ; and, 
recovering the track with some difficulty, reached 
the station late in the evening, accounting for his 
detention by the story of his having lost himself. 

Little remains to be told beyond what the reader 
is already acquainted with from Mr. Beresford's out- 
line narrative. Terrott, who, as the latter had 
mentioned, returned home to his own hut shortly 
after he had seen Noel pass, remained at the latter 
during the rest of the evening, his attendance not 
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being required by James Arlington. To Noel's 
return he paid little attention at the time, supposing 
him to have come over from Poyning's to fetch some- 
thing ; of his subsequent departure he knew nothing, 
Noel, as above stated, having again entered the bush 
on quitting the house, instead of following the beaten 
track by Terrott's hut. The latter, therefore, believed 
him to have been there until long after dusk: 
sufficiently long to have allowed of his concealing 
in the swamp the body "which Terrott, on its dis- 
covery there some weeks later, believed to be that 
of James Arlington — the victim, as he supposed, 
of his brother's resentful feeling at the occurrence 
of the day before. 

Terrott's visit to Poyning's the next morning 
on finding that James was missing, as well as the 
ineffectual searches made for the latter, and Noel's 
return a day or two later for a short residence at the 
house which he and James had occupied, have also 
been mentioned. Terrible as the suffering of this was, 
it again seemed unavoidable for James's safety ; but 
as this was effectually secured soon afterwards by 
the supposed identification of the latter with the 
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murdered man, Noel found himself free to quit the 
place. He accordingly at once did so, returning, in 
the first instance, to Sydney, and thence sailing for 
England, where, as the reader is aware, he had 
occupied chambers in Lincoln's Inn for two years 
or thereabouts before the commencement of this 
story ; having in the meanwhile attained his majority, 
and been put in possession of the handsome fortune 
secured to him by his mother's settlement. 

The only matters requiring a few further words 
here are those connected with James Arlington's 
own departure from the station, which took place 
a few hours after Noel had left it. 

During the interval, James had removed the 
body of his victim to the place where it was 
eventually discovered; the clothes he had pre- 
viously stripped from it and concealed at a distance. 
He then returned to the house, and after a few 
hasty preparations for his journey, quitted it on 
foot, taking with him the pocket-book which had 
so fatally tempted his cupidity, as well as the 
revolver and traveUing-bag of the deceased man — 
his intention being to deposit these latter, as he, 
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in fact, afterwards did, in separate places of con- 
cealment on his road. 

A further article^ however, which James had 
intended also to carry with him for the same purpose, 
he was unable to find in the hurry of departure: 
this was, the box which Graham had brought in 
his hand with the travelling-bag. On first rallying 
from the stupor caused ky his own crime and by 
Noel's unexpected appearance so soon after it, the 
wretched man had hastily collected together these 
properties and placed them out of sight, so as to 
escape observation in the event of the room being 
entered by Terrott or any one else during his own 
temporary absence from it. When he returned 
from the swamp, he at once found the bag and 
revolver, but could in no way recall what he had 
done with the box; it had been put separately 
from the others, he knew, but where, it was im- 
possible to discover. He searched ineffectually for 
upwards of half-an-hour, and then was compelled 
to desist ; the night was already advanced, and every 
minute was of consequence ; he must fly with- 
out it. 
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He accordingly did so. Every trace of the 
stranger's presence in the house that afternoon^ 
every circumstance which could indicate that the 
ordinary habits of its master had been departed 
from^ every possible evidence of the crime which 
had followed, were all successfully removed; all 
but this silent witness. This remained behind, 
waiting to do the work appointed for it! 

Not so difficult to discover after all; resting 
almost within reach of James's hand, although 
accidentally out of his sight. He had not attempted 
any elaborate concealment, only what would be 
sufficient for the temporary purpose above mentioned. 
The first place that offered was a cupboard with two 
shelves, and this did well enough, the lower shelf 
taking the carpet-bag and revolver, and the box, as 
there was no more room there, being placed on the 
upper one ; — a deep shelf, at some distance from the 
ground. James had to stand on tiptoe to reach it, 
and, in doing so, pushed the box in his haste, 
without observing it, to the back of the cupboard, 
where it remained entirely hidden from below. The 
act was momentary, and on his return he had 
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wholly forgotten it ; the box, he knew, should have 
met his eye, wherever it was, and it did not do so ;-^ 
he had to leave without it. There it still was when 
Noel returned to the house for the few days he 
afterwards passed there. There the latter found it, 
by an accident equally trifling, a mere search for 
some books of his mother's which had been mis- 
placed, the day before he finally quitted the place. 

Noel was greatly disturbed at the sight of the 
article which thus met his eye ; that it did not 
belong to James he was positive, even if the initials 
"G. C. G." in gilt letters on the outside had not 
indicated a different ownership; — there could be 
little doubt whose, although it was difficult to account 
for the box being where he found it. The key was 
in the lock, and Noel, after some hesitation, decided 
on opening it ; it might supply the means of identi- 
fying the deceased, of whose name even he was 
ignorant ; probably might contain money or valuables 
which might be restored to the friends of the latter, 
if they could be ascertained. 

In the latter expectation he was disappointed. 
The upper part of the box conWned only receipts 
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and vouchers; below, there were legal and other 
business papers relating to a chancery suit, and to 
the sale of some landed property ; — the box had, in 
factj belonged to Graham's father, whose unfortunate 
trusteeship and its results have already been referred 
to, and on his death had been taken by Graham 
himself to the colony, and used for his business 
accounts there. 

Intermixed with these documents however, thrust 
in at random among them as it seemed, were some 
letters which threw more light on the enquiry which 
occupied Noel's thoughts. These were of recent 
date, addressed to Graham, whose initials were the 
same as his father's, by the aunts at Brussels of 
whom he had spoken. Noel glanced at these 
sufficiently to ascertain the name and late residence 
of the person who, as he supposed, had fallen a 
victim to his brother's revengeful passion, as well 
as some outline of his family history ; he then 
carefully replaced everything as he had found it, and 
on leaving his house next day took the box with 
him, as he subsequently did to England, which the 
occurrences we have described had decided him on 
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making his permanent residence. The box he pro- 
posed to take over himself to Brussels and leave it 
at the address given in the annt's letters, first allow- 
ing such time to elapse as would be sufiicient for 
James' security, and which, as the contents were 
of no pressing importance, he saw no objection to 
doing. 

With the events which occurred to prevent this 
purpose being carried out the reader is already 
familiar, as well as with the fact of Noel's haying 
ultimately dispatched the box as a parcel to Brussels, 
where it duly arrived. 

Little did he suspect that, in his hasty examina- 
tion of it at the farm-station, he had failed to 
discover the whole contents ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FBEELANDS DRAWING-BOOM. 

Our story must now return to Mr. Beresford, from 
whose proceedings the reader has been thus long, 
although unavoidably, detained. 

Mr. Beresford quitted the little inn at Llanfi- 
hangel with a much lighter heart on Noel's account 
than he had entered it. At length, then, this cruel 
wrong might be redressed ; partially, at any rate, and 
so as to divest it of its most painful features, even 
if Noel's heroic self-sacrifice should prevent his ever 
realizing the happiness, which he might, if he had 
chosen, now make his own. A newspaper with the 
announcement of Arthur's death had reached Llanfi- 
hangel, so that Mr. Beresford had no difficulty in 
proceeding direct to London, and from thence taking 
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the train to Willingham, instead of waiting to in- 
quire, as he must otherwise have done, whether 
Mrs. Ainslie was still in Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Beresford had started on his journey with 
a single-hearted purpose ; but, as he approached 
the familiar scenes, every feature of which was dis- 
tinctly painted on his memory, it is impossible to 
deny that the object with which he was now revisit- 
ing them became complicated with emotions more 
directly personal to himself. And these were certainly 
not diminished, when, on reaching the lodge gates at 
Freelands, he dismissed the fly which had brought 
him from the station, and, walking slowly up to the 
house, found himself once more at the hall door. 

" Is Mrs. Ainslie at home ? " Mr. Beresford 
enquired of the man-servant Kichards, who appeared 
in answer to his summons. 

"No, sir; I am sorry to say not," answered 
Kichards ; " she walked out to the village half-an- 
hour since, and I think Miss Florence went with 
her ; there are none of the young gentlemen home 
now either. But I am sure mistress would wish 
to see you," added the man, with whom Mr. Beres- 
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ford was a fayourite, as he was with the household 
generally : "if you would kindly wait in the 
drawing-room it can't be long before she is in.** 

"Thank you/* said Mr. Beresford. "I will do 
so, please ; I am most anxious to see her to-day. 
Is — is not Miss Ainslie at home?** he asked, as 
he followed his conductor through the hall; "the 
eldest Miss Ainslie, I mean.'* 

He spoke eagerly and nervously, for his anxiety 
on Noel's account was again uppermost in his thoughts 
for the moment. 

"Oh! didn't you know, sir?** said the man; 
"she sailed last week for Australia, mistress and 
Miss Florence and Mr. Walter saw her off;, she 
sailed from Gravesend. Poor young lady; it was 
a terrible parting for her, and she so weak and 
ailing as she is." 

" Too late, too late," thought Mr. Beresford, 
bitterly ; " and now it may be months before she 
hears. Nothing serious again, I hope, is there ? " 
he asked. 

" No, sir, not exactly," said the man ; " but 
she has certainly not got better — worse, I should 
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say ; it was piteous-like to see her when she came 
back from the sea-side. Wouldn't you take some 
refreshment^ sir?" 

"Nothing, thank you, Eichards,'* said Mr. 
Beresford. 

So a chair was placed for the visitor near the 
drawing-room fire; and the latter being made up 
and supplemented with a fresh log,— it was a chiUy 
day for the season — ^he was left to his own reflec- 
tions. 

For some minutes these still turned upon Noel's 
matters ; he deplored Jessie's unfortunate departure ; 
calculated the earliest date at which a letter could 
reach her; then, as a corollary to this, speculated 
on the reception his statement of what had passed 
at Llanfihangel would meet with from Mrs. Ainslie 
herself ; how far she would herself credit it ; should 
she do so, how far shiB might be disposed to com- 
municate it to her daughter. 

At this point of his conjectures, however, Mr. 
Beresford quite unexpectedly and abruptly found that 
his mind had diverged into a wholly foreign branch of 
inquiry : — was it likely that his present appearance 
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at Freelands would in any way tend to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose with which he had visited it 
before his Welsh journey ; the avowal of his attach- 
ment to Flo, followed^ as he made no doubt it 
would be, by her final and absolute rejection of his 
suit ? Was there any prospect of this further matter 
coming on for discussion now ? 

None whatever, Mr. Beresford very quickly 
decided; out of the question altogether. He pro- 
posed returning by the afternoon train as soon as 
his conversation with Mrs. Ainslie was over, so 
that he would not see Flo alone, in any case ; and 
Qven if he did, how was it possible for him to mix 
up these personal topics with the agitating com- 
mission with which he was charged? 

**A week or two hence," he said to himself, 
'4t must be done, of course; the suspense is 
intolerable ; but to-day it would be most heartless. 
As to the delay, that is of little moment enough ; 
a week hence, or a dozen for that matter, will make 
no difference in the result ! Psha ! let me go back 
to what I was thinking of just now." 

Feasible enough in theory; but attended with 
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extraordinary difficulties in execution: memory was 
too strong for him. Do what he would, Mr. Beresford 
found himself unable to force his thoughts to the 
specijGic object of his visit; to think of anything, 
in fact, but the one face and form with which every 
comer of the house was identified. That darling 
girl ; so bright, so true, so frank-hearted ; every 
word and tone of hers rippling now through his 
mind with such keen anguish ! There she used 
to sit; there was the bay-window at which he had 
first seen her; there was the doorway in which 
she had stood one day, looking back, and 

Psha ! nonsense once more ! Let him read 
until Mrs. Ainslie's return. 

Well, perhaps he might have read, under other 
conditions ; we cannot say ; a stout will can do 
much. But those books, in that dwarf stand — 
impossible ! Every one of them, or nearly so, 
reproducing such vivid images in the past ! They 
had looked through this one together, talked over 
that : yes, and there, confronting him, the most 
conspicuous thing on the shelves, was the very 
Milton from which he had so often read aloud to 
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her ; her favourite poet ; the volume which he had 
dropped in his perturbation on the afternoon when 
Noel's name was ascertained ; the last thing he ever 
had read to her, as he well recollected. He could 
find the very place, the half line where they had 
bee. toterrapWih. replied it perfoeUy; 

Ambrosial firait 
Of yegetable gold : 

''gold** was the last word, and then Mrs. Ainslie 
had entered with the news, and the octavo had 
fallen from his hand in sheer dismay. 

Impossible not to have one more look at it ; let 
him take it down. 

Singular, too : even had Mr. Beresford's memory 
been less accurate than it was, he would have had 
no difficulty in finding the place he was in quest 
of; the book opened of itself at the very passage. 
Other portions seemed to have been less in favour, but 
this — perused, and reperused, times out of number, 
since he had last seen the volume ! And, surely 
yes ; at the very line itself, over the word " gold," 
there was the tiniest of pencil-marks, just legible, 
and only just ; a date. 
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Could it be ? — let him think. Yes, beyond doubt, 
that was the very day on which it all happened. 

And, tiny as the mark was, it unquestionably 

looked like Like ! it clearly and palpably was 

her writing; he knew it but too well ! 

The ex-barrister stooped his head and pressed 
a passionate kiss upon the page. The tribute was 
a warmer one than the poet's description of Eden 
is in the habit of receiving, but Mr. Beresford was 
not isontent with it, notwithstanding; he repeated 
the process, repeated it several times. Desisting at 
length from this exertion, as people do pause in all 
occupations however delightful, he looked up and 
saw that there was some one else present. At a few 
paces from him stood the inditer of the memorandum 
in her own person. 

Bichards had '^ thought that Miss Florence had 
gone out with her mamma," but his surmises were 
at fault in this instance. At any rate, there she 
was, not two feet from him ; a light work-basket in 
one hand, the other resting on the handle of the 
door by which she had just entered, and which, in 
her astonishment at Mr. Beresford's presence in the 
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room, as well as at his mode of occupying himself, 
she still held open* 

Astonishment for one half minnte : and then the 
yonng face flushed with an inexpressible, tell-tale 
joy; replaced immediately afterwards by various 
maidenly emotions, but still holding something of 
its own in spite of them all ; in spite even of the 
recent sorrow whose traces there also were too 
palpable to be mistaken. 

Not, indeed, that Mr. Beresford was the wiser for 
these manifestations. 

Blushing even a deeper crimson than Flo herself, 
he hastily replaced the Milton and stammered out 
some form of salutation, to which Flo, still stationary 
in the doorway, responded as she best might. Then 
Mr. Beresford moved forward and closed the door 
for her as she entered. Indispensable that, in 
common courtesy ; he meant to have placed a ciiair 
also, at least he had a vague feeling that it was the 
thing to do under the circumstances, but he did not 
do it ; he simply stood looking at Flo, and Flo stood, 
too, for a few seconds, although certainly not look- 
ing at the visitor. 
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^' Mamma will be so glad to see yon/' she said 
at last, simply and naturally; the female instincts 
are always the first to recover themselves under such 
circumstances. 

'^ She is out^ Bichards tells me/' said Mr. Beres- 
ford, finding his voice in turn. 

'^ Yes, I am sorry to say ; I am afraid she will 
hardly be in for an hour or more ; she was going to 
several houses in the village." 

'^I am quite ashamed of trespassing upon you 
all under your present trouble/* Mr. Beresford 
said ; '^ I saw the announcement in The Times ^ and 
was shocked and grieved at it, as I need not tell 
you. I only hope/' he added, fearing to awaken 
painfal recollections, " that the news I am bringing, 
and which must be my justification for intruding 
here to-day, may efface it to some extent : it relates 
to Noel Arlington." 

Flo started in great surprise. 

" Mr. Beresford," she exclaimed, " do you really 
mean " 

" Thank heaven, yes," he said, interpreting the 
unfinished sentence; "everything is quite right. 
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quite clear as regards Noel himself; he is as worthy 
of your sister's love as she ever thought him." 

" Oh, Mr. Beresford ! " said Flo, clasping her 
hands together in eager joy, " do you indeed come to 
tell us this ? Oh, thank you for it ; dear, dear Jessie ! " 

The fair fec^feirer than ever in contrast with 
Flo's mourning — was turned towards Mr. Beresford 
as she spoke, radiant with happiness ; all its sun- 
shine come back to it ; the Flo of old times. 

Seasonable or unseasonable, rejection or no rejec- 
tion, there was no resisting that; and speak Mr. 
Beresford must. 

**I do come to tell you this," he said — "or, 
rather," he adde^, speaking in a low, hurried tone, 
*' I did come to tell it ; but I am going to be very 
rude, very unkind ; to say something else, something 
about myself : may I say it, Miss Ainslie ? " 

A strange wondering surmise came into Florence's 
mind ; a thrill of joy, not unmixed with trepidation, 
but deep, soul-entrancing. She contrived to make 
some inaudible reply, and Mr. Beresford went on ; 
the man who had confronted juries by the box-full, 
trembling before a single weak girl. 
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^ I have been most wrong and foolish," he said, 
*' but my confession must atone for it. Miss Ainslie^ 
I have dared — not, indeed, to hope; that I know 
is quite impossible, quite out of the question ; 
but — ^to love! Yes,** continued the speaker, who, 
having once broken ground, went on rapidly and 
passionately, ''I have loved you, I do love you, with 
all my soul, with all the strength of my man*s heart ; 
how could I help myself; I have never seen you, 
never from the first hour of our meeting, without 
doing so ; you saw me kissing that book when you 
came in just now, the Milton we used to read 
together, and I daresay you thought me a great fool 
for it, but it is only one of a thousand things of 
the kind ; I would kiss the ground you tread upon ; 
I am happier now than I have been for months, 
because I have stood in the same room with you, 
breathed the same air with you, even because I have 
made this confession of my stupid weakness ; my 
heart would have broken if I had not. And now, can 
you forgive me. Miss Ainslie ? ** 

Flo had seated herself while Mr. Beresford 
uttered these impetuous sentences, and was covering 
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her face with both hands; but he could see the 
tears trickling, here and there, Ihrough the slender 
fingers. 

^* I have distressed you again, brute and idiot 
that I am/' he said; '^I did so when we walked to 
the village that day.'* 

" Oh, no ! " said Flo, although without removing 
her hands; "you have always been so very, very 
good to me." 

" But why do you cry, then ? I know it is my 
fiEiult in some way." 

Flo made no answer, and Mr. Beresford spoke 
again. 

"I ought not to ask, perhaps," he said; "only 
I so fear it is something connected with myself, 
something I have done, over and above the confession 
of my folly I have just made ; do you mind telling 
me what it is, that I may ask forgiveness for this 
as weU ? " 

Another minute's pause, then Flo again spoke; 
still without looking up or removing her hands, 
although a flush of the deepest crimson spread itself 
over the neck and forehead. 
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*'This time," she said, in a low voice, '*it is 
because you have made me so happy." 

The words were simple enough, but the most 
glowing oratory would have produced far less effect 
on the person to whom they were addressed. Mr. 
Beresford had been standing by the fireplace during 
this conversation, looking away from Flo ; now, he 
turned instantly, and moved, almost leapt, towards 
her. 

'' Miss Ainslie I Florence ! " he exclaimed, in 
a voice hoarse and broken with agitation, "is it — 
is it possible ? — possible that you do care for me ? 
Florence! Florence darling, come to me and tell 
me so with your own lips ; come to my heart, my 
own darling ! " 

Timidly and shyly, Flo rose from her chair and 
advanced to meet the speaker; then, as he wound 
his arm round her, she laid both hands on bis 
shoulder and again leant her head down upon 
them. 

" And you do love me then ? " Mr. Beresford 
asked : a wholly unnecessary question, of course, 
under the circumstances; but he was a glutton in 
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this new joy, brooking neither stint nor scant 
measure! "You do love me?" he asked again. 

"With all my heart and soul,'* said Flo from 
her hiding-place. 

" Dear little Flo ; dear little Flo ! '* And Mr. 
Beresford, as he spoke, stooped and kissed the 
bright hair ; kissed it so often and passionately that 
Flo was compelled to look up at last; and then 
he got possession of the lips too ; only for one 
instant, though; in the next, she had her face hid 
on his shoulder again. 

" Now I'll venture to say, Flo," said Mr. Beresford, 
after a minute or two thus spent, " that you don't 
know something." 

" What is that ? " asked Flo. 

" Why, what my Christian name is." 

" Oh, do I not ? " Flo answered. 

"Well, what is it then?" 

"Martin," said Flo, with a little hysterical sob, 
not at all remedied by her attempt to convert it into 
a laugh. "And do you mean," she added, "that 
I may really call you that?" 

" I mean that I shall torment you until you do," 
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said Mr. Beresford, ** and so I shall until you look 
up at me, also. At least I should do so, only I sec 
Mrs. Ainslie just crossing the lawn." 

" Oh ! Mr. Beresford " 

" Flo ! " 

'' Martin, I mean ; it isn't mamma, really ? Oh, 
I must go ; well, there then ; now please, please let 
me go." 

Whereupon Flo was at last released, and, still 
half-sobbing, fled in the wildest confusion to the 
haven of her own room ; her fianc6 remaining in the 
drawing-room to report himself. 

It is unnecessary to detail the conversation which 
ensued between Mrs. Ainslie and her visitor. The 
more recent occurrence was naturally the one first 
discussed, and was soon adjusted to the satisfaction 
of both parties ; Mr. Beresford then explained his 
object in paying the visit which had proved so 
auspicious to his own wishes, naiTating what had 
occurred at Llanfihangel, and the mode in which, 
coupled with Noel's subsequent admissions, he had 
been enabled to lift the veil of mystery which had 
darkened the young man's life. 
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Imperfect as the explanation was, it sufficed 
for its purpose. Mr. Beresford's own knowledge 
of the story wc^s at present confined to its main 
fact, the substitution of James Arlington as the 
guilty party in Noel's place; and even this, under 
his promise to Noel, he was unable to communicate 
to his listener ; he could only, as Noel had authorized 
him to do, assure her that there had been a disastrous 
mistake, and that Noel not only stood clear of blame 
but had acted a part of heroism and self-devotion. 
But the assurance was at once accepted. With 
tears of joy and gratitude, Mrs. Ainslie took back 
to his place in her heart the son whom she had 
90 reluctantly discarded from it. 

She hesitated, however, when Mr. Beresford 
suggested whether some communication might not 
be made to Jessie ; hesitated, on the ground which 
Noel had foreseen. In fact, during his journey to 
Freelands, Mr, Beresford had himself come to see 
that it must be so; after his first disappointment 
at finding that Jessie had sailed, he felt that under 
the circumstances this was the best for all parties, 
and his suggestion was but falteringly made accord* 
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ingly. Mrs. Ainslie did not at once negative it, 
but discnssed it musingly. 

''I do not know, I am sure/' sl^e said. ''You 
see, you and I are both satisfied ; but did you not, 
in our former conversation, speak of others ; of 
a liability on Noel's part for this supposed crime ; — 
is this removed?" 

Mr. Beresford was compelled to own that it was 
not. '* I am hampered and tongue-tied," he said ; 
** one word would clear up the whole, but I must 
not speak it: as things stand, I must admit that 
the position is unaltered in this respect. And yet — 
good heavens, what a situation it is ; such a nature 
so cruelly wronged ; entangled through no fault 
of its own in such a perplexed maze ! " 

"I entirely believe you," said Mrs. Ainslie, 
'' even without understanding the matter ; it seems 
incomprehensible that Noel should not be able at 
once to step forward and clear himself, but I fully 
accept your statement that it is so. But then I 
must consider my daughter too ; — he could not 
marry Jessie while this suspicion hangs over him, 
worse than suspicion too, actual risk, exposure. 
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prosecution^ as I understood you ; something which 
I should tremble to name or even to think of. Is it 
not so ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Beresford, mournfully ; " not 
actual risk, at least, in all human likelihood, but 
still, of course, liability. As regards this matter," 
he added, " NoeFs feeling is even stronger, if possible, 
than your own ; he would not, even if you were to 
sanction it, consider himself engaged to Miss Ainslie 
while this shadow hangs over him." 
" And yet he cannot remove it." 
" Mrs. Ainslie, he will not." 
" Then I am afraid," said Mrs. Ainslie, ** that I 

had better not write to " 

"No," interrupted her visitor, with the im- 
petuosity which so often belied his ustial manner ; 
" no, you mustn't think of doing so : it would be 
cruel ; I don't know why I suggested it, for of course 

I knew it couldn't be ; only What a horrible 

tragedy this is," he continued, turning away, and 
speaking half to himself with closed teeth — " horrible, 
and no hope for it either, as far as I can see — no 
ghost of hope. Bemoved ! no, it never can be, 
VOL. m. 47 
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unless that villain gets hanged ; and the only person 
who can hang him would sooner step into the noose 
himself. Intolerable! I beg your pardon/' he 
added, taming again to Mrs. Ainslie, '* but I am 
80 excited and distressed about this matter that I 
lose all self-command. I see, too, by the way, that 
I have almost lost something else, and that is my 
train ; I shall only just save it." 

*' But surely you will stay with us now ? " said 
Mrs. Ainslie. 

'* You will have me back here quite soon enough, 
and find me stay quite long enough," said Mr. 
Beresford ; " but I must return to Wales to-night : 
I am afraid of leaving Noel in his present state ; he 
is only just out of the wood, and hardly that in 
fact. Do you think," he added, with the schoolboy 
blush which was so much at variance with his 
antecedents, *' that I might — that is, that Miss 
Florence might come and say good-bye to me?" 

*' I think she might, certainly," said Mrs. 
Ainslie, laughing ; ** and I will promise to keep 
out of the way myself; so good-bye. We shall 
expect you the first day possible." 
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Two or three minutes later, the handle of the 
drawing-room door was lightly turned — much more 
lightly and easily than could account for the operator 
having been so long about it— and Flo, for the 
second time that morning, stood in the entrance : 
very happy, very frightened, very fair; — the young 
dawn blushing at the Olympus-gate ; Eve discovering 
that she is not alone in Paradise ! 

How many more minutes elapsed before Mr. 
Beresford left the house, and how they were 
occupied, may be matter of speculation. What is 
unquestionable is, that he had to run the whole way 
to Willingham I 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LETTEB-BAG. 

December ; still early in the month, and open bright 
weather. 

The openness, indeed, whatever it may be in 
Suffolk or Warwickshire, is of very minor importance 
at Bayswater, where Noel and Mr. Beresford are 
both at present located. The former had speedily 
regained his strength, and having nothing to 
determine his choice elsewhere, had, at Mr. Beres- 
ford's suggestion, accompanied him to London, and 
now occupied a joint lodging with him, overlooking 
Kensington Gardens. Noel, although physically 
restored, was far from having shaken off the dejection 
which had led to his illness, and accepted as an 
unspeakable boon the society thus proffered him. 
Mr. Beresford, it is true, was more frequently at 
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Freelands than at Bayswater ; but his companionship, 
interrupted as it was, gave Noel something to look 
forward to, and removed the feeling of hopeless 
desolation which he had lately experienced. 

It need not be said that, during the weeks they 
had thus spent together, Mr. Beresford had elicited 
from Noel the details of James Arlington's act and 
its consequences, of which, on the visit to Freelands 
related in the last chapter, he had only gathered 
a general outline. Deeply as his interest in Noel 
was increased by every word he heard, Mr. Beresford 
was still unable to find any escape from the position 
in which the latter was placed. That it was hope- 
less to shake Noel's resolution of screening his 
brother Mr. Beresford well knew : but, unless this 
were done, the present state of things must go on : 
the problem seemed insoluble. 

" I must run away from you to-day," Mr. Beres- 
ford said at breakfast one morning: ''you won't 
mind, will you ? " 

*' I should be most ungrateful if I did not press 
you to go," said Noel; ''how long shall you be 
away? I ought not to have asked, though," he 
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added, '' for you can't be considered master of yonr 
own actions now. I suppose I am to forward any 
letters to you?" 

" Yes, please/* said Mr. Beresford ; " I shall be 
there to-morrow afternoon." 

" There," of course, was Freelands ; but by tacit 
consent, coupled with Mr. Beresford's anxiety to 
spare his friend any painful reminiscences in the 
past, the name was never mentioned between them. 

" Not to-day, then ? " asked Noel. 

'' No : I have a mine-meeting at eleven, which 
will keep me in Broad Street all day, and after that 
I have promised to dine with some of the directors at 
Blackheath, and sleep there : it is rather a nuisance, 
but I shall get away the first thing in the morning. 
I hope you will not be very dull alone." 

" Plenty of occupation, as far as that goes," said 
Noel, glancing at a side-table covered with library 
volumes and magazines ; '' besides, I have always 
the piano, a last resource when everything else 
fails." Noel spoke brightly ; but the cheerfulness of 
the words was belied by a look of intense wretched- 
ness which stole into his face the moment after- 
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wards : — ^the piano never was touched now, it had too 
many associations for that. Mr. Beresford observed 
the look, and knew what it meant. 

"You will not run away while I am absent, 
Noel?" he asked ; ''remember, you have played the 
truant once, and suffered for it.'' 

"No, I believe I am safe enough now," said 
Noel. " By the way, there is something I have 
been wishing to tell you for several days past," he 
added, " but I had not the heart for it. Can you 
spare me five minutes ? " 

" Half-an-hour, if you wish it," said Mr. Beres- 
ford, reseating himself, for he had risen to leave the 
room when Noel spoke. " I hope there is no further 
trouble of any kind ? " 

"Not a trouble, exactly, although it was very 
terrible at the time. I have seen my brother." 

" Your brother — James Arlington ? " 

" Yes ; seen him, and spoken to him. We met 
quite suddenly in the Gardens a few days since, the 
last time you were away ; I was crossing from one 
of the avenues into a side-walk, and we almost ran 
against one another." 
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** And you spoke to him, you say ? " 

''Yes; in the surprise of the moment I had 
pronounced his name almost involuntarily, and then 
it was impossible not to go on. He was wretchedly 
clothed; looking still the gentleman, but in a 
threadbare coat, and evidently in want; I found 
afterwards he had not tasted food that day." 

*'Did he tell you this of his own accord?" 
asked Mr. Beresford. 

" No, indeed," Noel answered ; ** he would hardly 
speak about himself. He looked miserable; a sort 
of furtive look, or rather that is not the word ; 
hunted, possessed, if there be such a thing ; some- 
thing which I had never seen in him before that— 
that evening, but which at once recalled the whole 
scene to me." 

Noel shuddered at the recollections thus awakened, 
but resumed immediately afterwards. 

" I gave him what money I had with me," he 
said ; *' forced him to take it, which he seemed most 
reluctant to do — he literally shrunk from me. Then 
I gave him my address here, and obtained his own 
from him ; here it is : I noted it down in my pocket- 
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book : * Weaver's Alley, Lambeth.* What I gave him 
will last him for some days, and I told him to write 
if he wanted more ; but I doubt if he will, whatever 
distress he may be in ; I hardly know what to do. It 
is terrible to think of meeting him again, but I cannot 
let him want." 

" Why do you think he would not write ? " 
asked Mr* Beresford. 

*' From his manner that day," said Noel ; '* that 
shrinking manner I spoke of. When we parted I 
half held out my hand, but he would not take it." 

** Do you mean something different from the look 
in him which you first spoke of ? " 

** Yes, something more than that, personal to 
myself, as it seemed ; as I said, I had to force the 
money upon him, literally to open his breast- 
pocket and drop it in; he would not take it him- 
self. I could see how hungrily he eyed the gold, 
poor fellow, but he would not stretch out his hand 
for it." 

Mr. Beresford mused for a minute or two. 
Again the recollection of the person he had met in the 
Metropolitan station forced itself upon him; again 
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this recollection connected itself with that of the 
railway accident. 

" What sort of looking man is your brother ? " he 
asked at last. 

** Something like myself in face, I believe/* 
said Noel, '* but very differently built ; a tall, 
powerful man ; at least he was, he is greatly altered 
now : altered in every way. I bad no difficulty 
in recognizing him, but I doubt whether any one 
else would do so, unless it were, by his being so 
broad-shouldered ; that was always the thing which 
struck people in his appearance, and that of course 
is the same now. It was that, principally, which 
led to the mistake.*' 

''The mistake?*' 

" Yes," said Noel, sinking his voice ; " when 
they made that discovery, you know, the features 
could not be distinguished at all, but the body 
which was found, notwithstanding the dreadful 
state it was in, was most noticeable for its squareness 
and breadth of shoulder ; it caught the eye at once, 
and satisfied every one that it was James, even 
Terrott himself. It was very strange." 
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"Yes/' said Mr. Beresford. "But how did 
you mean that your brother's appearance was altered 
now ? " 

"He is much thinner and stoops a good deal^ 
which he never used to dO|" said Noel. " But the 
principal alteration is in face ; that, I think, no 
one but myself could have known ; the eyes are 
sunk into the cheek-bone so, and the forehead and 
cheek so deeply seamed, furrow upon furrow, like 
a man of twice his age. He wears a beard too now, 
which he never did." 

" I suppose that is for disguise, in the event 
of his meeting any former acquaintances ? '' said 
Mr. Beresford. " Your brother knows of the 
mistake you have just spoken of, of course ; of 
the deceased man being supposed to be himself?** 

" I should think he must," answered Noel ; " I 
have never seen or heard of him after we parted at 
the station that evening until our meeting the other 
day, so that I cannot say for certain ; but I have 
little doubt he knows this; the discovery was made 
so soon afterwards that he could hardly have left 
the colony, and, at any rate, he would have seen 
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it in the papers. As to any disgoise, I daresay he 
has been wearing a beard with that object, but it 
can hardly be necessary ; he had lived wholly retired 
for some years, and the chance of His meeting any 
Australians here must be very slight. But I 
suppose, as you say, it was done with that view." 

''It is singular that he should be living on in 
London," said Mr. Beresford — ''at least it must 
add to his chances of detection, whatever they may 
be ; have you any idea what his motive is ? " 

As Mr. Beresford spoke, he cast a scrutinizing 
look on his companion's face, but the latter evidently 
apprehended nothing of his meaning. 

" None whatever," he said. " As you observe, 
it would have seemed natural for him to choose 
some more remote place of residence. But now," 
Noel continued, glancing at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, " you will be late for the Wheal Maria, or 
whatever your mine is called ; I have been running 
on about my own matters, and forgetting your 
appointment. I will stop a cab for you." 

So Mr. Beresford started cityward, and employed 
himself as he had proposed during the rest of that 
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day. At an early hour on the following he escaped 
from his Blackheath entertainers and caught the 
first train to Willingham^ arriving there in the 
forenoon. At Willingham, Mr. Beresford declined 
the station fly, as he had already by letter deprecated 
the Freelands carriage ; — *' he should prefer to walk 
over," he said, and so he did; — perhaps thinking 
it not wholly impossible that Flo might come part 
of the way to meet him ; a few hundred yards along 
the road were permissible on the most rigid theory of 
proprieties ! 

At any rate, propriety or not, Flo was there, and 
in the very place where he had supposed she might 
be; the deep lane which had been the scene of a 
memorable walk in an earlier period of their acquaint- 
ance. Not the most direct road from Willingham 
either; on the contrary, one which necessitated 
something of a detour by the last houses of the 
village before reaching it ; only, if he was to be met, 
Mr. Beresford had an intuition that it would be there. 
And there he was met accordingly. 

Just the place for the purpose, as the reader may 
perhaps recollect ; cliflfed with steep banks, festooned 
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with the snmmer's growth of creepers, on wMch, 
December as it was, a few leaves still hung among 
the berries; here and there a streak of sunlight 
glancing across it, and Ughting up the warm fox- 
mould; very safe from intruders, very bright, very 
happy-looking. And the brightest and happiest 
thing in it is Flo, as she stands on tiptoe, peering 
alternately up and down the road, one way to see 
whether somebody may not be coming, and the other 
way to make sure that nobody else is, while the heart 
under her pea-jacket beats so fast and loud that she 
is frightened to think of the tales it would tell — if 
there were any listeners ! 

And — ^who could have thought it ? — just after she 
had satisfied herself by a glance up the lane that it is 
quite empty, and has turned her head for a minute 
in the opposite direction, there is a rapid foot-step 
crunching the gravel close beside her ; then, actually 
before she has time to look round, she finds herself 
imprisoned by an arm, so robust, so tenacious of its 
purpose, and altogether so implacable, as not only to 
preclude escape but to throw some question on the 
chances of further respiration. 
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However, between choaking and struggKng, Flo 
gets released at last and has time to examine and 
report on the damaged condition of her collar, while 
the author of the mischief stands by laughing 
at her. 

''And what is that legal-looking document in 
your hand ? " Mr. Beresford asked, when the 
suffering garment had been coaxed into something 
like respectability. 

"Document? oh! you mean this paper," said 
Flo ; " it's only a deceased wife's petition : I have 
been taking it round the village." 

'' Beally ! " said her companion, '' and what does 
the deceased wife want, Flo ? If any pecuniary 
assistance . . . ."he added, affecting to take out 
his purse. 

" Come, come, Mr. Martin, you know very well 
what I mean ; so none of your impertinence." 

** But is Mr. Pinthorn so very eager on the 
subject ? " asked Mr. Beresford. " He has no 
personal interest in it, at any rate." 

" No," said Flo ; " it's not his doing : it's the 
rector of Willingham ; he is rural dean, you know, 
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and wishes to get as many signatures as he can 
before Parliament meets." 

*' I'll sign directly," said Mr. Beresford ; " pencil 
will do, I suppose ? " 

^'Yon sign, Martin! it's only for the women. 
Bat that's just what all the men have been doing ; 
I conld hardly keep their hands off the paper." 

''And what did the women say to you?" asked 
Mr. Beresford. 

" Oh ! they were so funny," said Flo, who was 
now fairly launched on her subject. — Flo is nearly a 
year older than when she was introduced to the 
reader, but we grieve to say she is not at all im- 
proYed ; in fact, in point of loquacity, she must be 
considered what the Devonshire chapel-goers would 
call a " sluderer backwards." — " They were so very 
funny," Flo ran on. **0f course, the first thing 
I had to do at all the cottages was to tell them 
what it was about, to prevent people marrying their 
wives' sisters ; — when they are dead, I mean," said 
Flo, correcting herself; "you know, Martin, I forgot 
to say that first of all, and one of the Women looked 
up at me so astonished, and said, ' Lor', Miss ! ' The 
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first house I went to was Mrs. Bartlett's ; she's a 
poor rheumatic old lady, you know, but such a nice 
creature. ' Deary me, yes, Miss,' she said, ' I'll sign 
it directly ; not that I shouldn't mind it much myself, 
for I've the dearest darling sister, and if I wer ever 
took I'd like nothing better than for her and John 
to marry ; but then you see, Miss, there's so few as 
'aye got a sister like that.' Then I went on to 
Mrs. Bloomer's ; you remember Mrs. Bloomer, 
Martin ? " 

" Not likely to forget her," said Mr. Beresford, 
who wouldn't have exchanged Flo's chattering for 
the Italian opera; ''it was there you belumred so 
abominably because you had to walk home with me ; 
for which you have never been punished yet, by 
the way." 

So Flo was punished accordingly; and as the 
process occupied at least three minutes, she had 
recovered breath enough by the time it was over 
to proceed with her discourse, Mr. Beresford strolling 

leisurely down the lane by her side meanwhile. 

''I was telling you about Mrs. Bloomer," Flo 
said. '^ The first thing when I came in, she made 
VOL. in. 48 
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a rush at poor Jessie's godchild, and dragged him 
forward to me in triumph ; ' Do 'ee look here. Miss/ 
she said, holding up his two hands in her own; 
'here be actually a nail coming somewheres, if I 
only knew where to find it.' And so there was, 
a very dirty little bit of a one; you know I had 
promised him sixpence at Christmas, like Jessie 
used to, if he'd leave off doing it. So then I told 
her about the petition, and she was enthusiastic 
for it. ' Lor', yes, Miss, I'll sign it directly ; I 
3houldn't like it at all; feincy my old man marry- 
ing my sister, if I had one, which you know I 
haven't, it would be so wicked-like, wouldn't it ? 
If I'd only my spectacles, them boys is alius losing 
of them for me ; but there, never mind, Miss, I 
daresay I can manage it for you ; you won't mind 
my hand shaking a bit, it alius does in this weather, 
the damp makes my breath so bad.' Oh ! but, 
Martin, I must tell you of Mrs. Hookey ; you don't 
know her ? " 

'' Not the pleasure of her acquaintance, certainly," 
said Mr. Beresford. 

'^ Oh ! she's the strangest-looking creature, with 
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such deep eyelids ; she always shuts them when she 
speaks to yon ; — snch enormous sheets of eyelids ; 
and then when she leaves off, she draws them up 
again gradually, as if to see the effect she had 
produced. She was quite angry at first when I 
asked her to sign ; ' No» Miss/ she said, ' I won't 
have none of it, so don't you ask me.' ^ Are you 
quite sure you understand it, Mrs. Hookey ? ' I said. 
' To be sure, yes, I do, Miss,' said Mrs. Hookey, 
' it's for to go and let a man, as 'aye got a wife, and 
she've got a sister and his wife dies, then for they 
to marry ; and it ain't right. Miss.' * Oh ! but you've 
turned it the wrong way, Mrs. Hookey,' I said, ' it's 
just the opposite, to prevent their marrying.' * Then 
I'll sign it this very minute. Miss ; leastways, not 
this very minute, for you see I am stitching these 
boots for my husband, — he works at shoe-binding, 
you know. Miss, — and I wants to get all the light 
I can.' 'Perhaps your daughter here may sign it,' 
I said, for their daughter was in the room too, a nice-' 
looking girl of fifteen ; she jumped up at once, only 
too delighted. * Mother, where's the milk? — the 
ink I mean ; ' and then she went off into a peal of 
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laughter. I produced pen and ink myself^ which 
seemed a great relief to the family circle; and thcD, 
when the daughter had written her own name, I 
told her she had better sign for her mother too ; 
' What is her name ? ' I said. * Maria Hookey/ said 
the mother, on which Miss Hookey begins writing 
a great 'M' all right, but then she got bothered 
over the vowels, and turned to her mother : ' How 
do you' spell it, mother? ' she said. ' M-a-r-e-r-a," 
•aid Mrs. Hookey, very slowly with her eyelids down. 
* No, that can't be right, Mrs. Hookey,' I said. ' No 
more it ain't right. Miss : it's M-a-r-i-r-a-r.' * Why, 
Mrs. Hookey,' I said, 'you're getting lost among the 
r's ; ' and so at last we got it straight, but Miss 
Hookey had made all kinds of blotches, following 
her mother's directions : I don't know what the 
rural dean will say. Oh ! and that Soman 
woman, Martha: — no, I must tell you about the 
Smitherses first, only I'm afraid you're quite tired 
of listening." 

If Mr. Beresford was tired, he took the oppor- 
tunity of refreshing himself, at any rate; on this 
occasion, and in consideration of the atrocity of Flo's 
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last suggestion, the time occupied being decidedly 
nearer ten minutes than three. 

'^ Now, be quiety sir," Flo said at last, ** and let 
me tell you about Mrs. Smithers : she's a dreadful 
woman, so plausible, and with such an extraordinary 
power of screwing up her face like a child that is 
feeling injured and is ready to produce tears immedi- 
ately—onion tears, you know, I never knew anybody 
who can supply them to demand as she can: if 
they're not wanted she breaks out into the brightest 
smiles. The husband is a nice old man, not the 
least of a grumbler; I said to him, 'Why, Mr. 
Smithers, it's quite a pleasure to you to be ill, 
you're always finding out your comforts;' then, 
before he could answer, the wife interposes : ' Well, 
Miss/ she said, * and I'm just the very hopposite, I 
aUus looks on the wrong side of everything; now, 
I ain't been able to sleep at nights this week past, for 
thinking there was somebody breaking into the 
house.' ' Why, missus,' says Smithers, ' they 
wouldn't expect to get nothing here ! ' * No, I know 
that well enough,' she said, ' but, you see, that's my 
way. And now, Miss, what can we do for you ? Yes, 
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to be sure, Fll sign directly, jnst to oblige yon and 
yonr good mftinma ; perhaps. Miss, yon wonldn^t mind 
jnst holding them two darlings for me while I write 
my name.' So I had to take the twins; — don't 
laugh, Martin — so tremendously hea^y they were ; I 
could only manage by balancing them, one on each 
arm." 

** There would have been a frightful catastrophe 
if I had been selected for the office," said Mr. Beres- 
ford. " But about your Soman, Flo ? " 

'^ Oh, yes, Mrs. Dukes, I forgot her ; that was 
"the last cottage I went to : I thought I might as well 
try it, and she signed with the greatest readiness. 
' It's the wickedest thing,' she said ; ' it isn't in 
your prayer-book about it, is it. Miss ? ' ' Well, 
Mrs. Dukes,' I said, ' I don't know ; I believe it is : 
is it in yours ? ' ' Dear no. Miss, we shouldn't think 
of putting it in, because nobody would ever think of 
doing it.' Beally, there was some sense in that, 
was there not, Martin ? " 

" A great deal," said Mr. Beresford. " As far 
as I can see, Flo, Mrs. Dukes is the only person 
on your paper whose signature was worth having. 
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The fact is> these petitions^ right or wrong in them-* 
selves, represent every kind of trickery in the signa- 
ture ; lies from first to last, and so I suppose the 
House think, as they order them to lie on the table 
always. However, I am very much obliged to this 
one, Flo ; a capital excuse for you to come and wait 
for me in the lane here, was it not ? *' 

'* Don't be impertinent again, sir," said Flo ; 
"and don't do that any more, either: you've had 
quite enough. Suppose you tell me about yourself; 
where did you come from this morning ? " 

" From Blackheath ; I got to your station just at 
eleven* By the way, what a delightful old place 
Willingham is." 

" Of course it is, Martin, as I live near it ; but 
what makes you think of this particularly at 
present ? " 

"Why, I was so charmed with the town-crier; 
I passed him as I came through the market-place. 
He had just stationed himself in one corner, with 
a kind of painted stick in his hand and two 
mackerel tied on to it, dangling from the top ; just 
as I passed he was beginning : ' Oh ! yes, Oh ! yes. 
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Oh ! yes/ that there was to be a great sale of fish 
somewhere. Isn't it refreshing in these days of 
progress to have a public official stand at the comer 
of a street and say * Oh ! yes ? ' " 

"Why is it refreshing?" said Flo: "I don't 
understand/' 

" Why, don't you know that * Oh ! yes ' is a cor- 
ruption of the Norman Oyez, with which the pro- 
clamations used to begin ? meaning that people were 
to attend. What is so delightful, is to find this per- 
formance going on in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and within such an easy distance of London ; 
it shows that there is still some ignorance left in the 
country, thank Heaven." 

" How very odd you are, Martin." 

" Monomaniacally eccentric or stolidly grotesque, 
Flo ? " 

"I must have a dictionary to answer that, sir. 
No, but what I mean is, you are not the least like 
a barrister; they are always clever and agreeable, 
and so on, but they are hardly ever original; and 
they have no enthusiasms, as you have." 

" I certainly have one," said Mr. Beresford ; at 
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least, if it be an enthusiasm to think the face I am 
looking at the prettiest, and the heart which has 
been so frankly given me the best worth having, of 
any which the world posseses. But then I don't see 
that there is any merit in that, for I can't help my- 
self. Do you know, Flo . . . ." 

" Know what, Martin ? " 

" Why, I was just thinking of that ; thinking 
what a wonderful thing it is for a girl to own she 
loves ; isn't it now ? All the instincts are against it : 
such abysses to be crossed ; such walls and beleaguer- 
ments of reserve to be broken down I I fancy that is 
just what makes the soul-worship a man feels, over and 
above the mere love he began with ; it is just his 
knowing the abandon there has been on the girl's 
part ; she has surrendered upon trust, and surrendered 
everything. Yourself, Flo, for instance ; you are not 
a bit afraid of me now, not a morsel, are you ? And 
yet think what you used to be I " 

*' Oh ! but, Martin^ I am though," said Flo ; 
" dreadfuUy afraid.'* 

" You don't show it then, I'm happy to say." 

" I don't dare," said Flo ; '' I can't risk letting 
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you see what it is I fear ; your love is too priceless to 
me even to admit that I conld ever lose it. No, 
don't laugh^ Martin^ for I am very seriously in 
earnest. Such a stupid, silly^ little thing as I am, 
how can I ever hope that you will go on caring for 
me when you know me better : and yet, how could 
I live if you did not ? Oh ! don't, Martin, please ; 
there's some one coming, there really is ; please let 
me go." 

If the inamorati were surprised, as they un- 
questionably were, it was not the fiAalt of the brisk 
little woman, with apple-red cheeks and a covered 
basket in her hand, who approached them as Flo 
spoke : she had been for some minutes past emitting 
a series of warning sounds, which, as they resembled 
no known fact in nature, although possibly suggestive 
of a raven afflicted with bronchitis, ought to have had 
the desired effect. But of course Flo's recent remarks 
could only be answered in one way, and that way was 
so engrossing and apparently so satisfekctory to both 
parties that the new-comer was upon them while 
the answer was still in course of delivery ; leading to 
the immediate performance of a tableau vivant in 
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which the gentleman turned to one bank and poked at 
a defunct snail-shell which composed its fauna for 
the time being, while the young lady became equally 
absorbed in the flora of its yis-a-yis. 

As the intruder came up to them she stopped and 
curtsied, observance being stronger than discretion^ 
and Flo was compelled to return the salute. 

" Oh ! is that you, Jane," she said ; " I hope you 
are quite well ? " 

''I 'aven't much to say agin that. Miss," said 
Jane ; — the Jane Budd of a former chapter, and who, 
it may be remembered, was of Dorsetshire extraction. 

'' And you're still in your place at St. 
Briayel's, Jane ? " asked Flo, thinking it best under 
the circumstances to turn their companion's thoughts 
in a new direction. 

'' You mean Beeves's, Miss, though it bean't 
much of a place to speak of, either ; but I be there, 
betwix' and between, that is ; I'se a-going up to 
your mamma's house about it now : there wer' the 
eggs and butter to cum up to-day, and as soon as 
I'd drawed tlie men's beer, I says to mysel I'll 
take them, which I didn't ought without leave, and 
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they won't give no more than a couple of hours a 
Sunday, turn and turn about ; the missis '11 be 
terrible put out if she hear of it, but that's no odds ; 
I'se weary of the lot, and mayhap your mamma 
may know of summat as would suit. And so I 
wishes you a good afbemoon. Miss, and the gentle- 
man too/' added Jane, dropping another curtsey, 
and starting on with her basket. 

** Oh 1 Martin, we must go too," said Flo, who 
had been consulting her watch meanwhile; ''it's 
half-an-hour after lunch-time already : we really 
must. You shall come with us up to the house, 
Jane." 

In which arrangement Mr. Beresford was fain 
to acquiesce; walking obediently behind, while Flo 
went on with Jane Budd, and kept her in active 
conversation as the readiest mode of hiding her own 
recent confusion. 

" You don't like Mr. Reeve's, then, Jane ? " Flo 
asked. 

'' It bean't him nor I don't mind so much," said 
Jane ; " it's she." 

'* Mrs. Reeve ? " 
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"Yes; it's *Jane* here, and *Jane' there, up 
and down stairs, momin' and night, 'arrass, 'arrass, 
'arrass. And then there's that Jooly, too ; her 
bean't no good, her bean't." 

" Who is Julia ? " 

" Jooly ? Why, that's the girl they keeps, and 
ain't worth what she breaks and spoils not by a 
long deal ; a dirty slut as is, all the six days, and 
then Sundays to be so fine with her flowers an' 
trumpery ! There us wor cleanin' up after the 
sweeps yester mom, and I telled the girl if her'd 
help I I'd help she, but, there, it wom't a bit of 
•good : it's a poor tool that Jooly be ! Goes and 
leaves the parlour-grate without black-leading it 
this morning : says I to her, * You never dooed 
that grate ; ' says she, ' May I never move from 
the place wheres I stand if I didn't do it ; ' which 
you know she didn't, only that's her way : * Now,' 
says I, ' Jooly, don't you go swearing like that ; ' 
* That bean't swearing,' says she ; ' Oh ! bean't it,' 
says I ; 'I knowed a woman who said she hoped 
she might never move from the place again, and 
no more her never did, and don't you go for to do 
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the like ; think how master would look if he cum'd 
in and found you there/ " 

''Dreadful to think of indeed/' said Flo, who 
was somewhat aghast at the vividness of this 
picture. '' But, Jane, I heard there was some 
talk of your being married to the blacksmith 
there/* 

'' The blacksmith ! what, Stokes ? He'd 'ave 
made a fool of me if I'd a' let him, like enough ; 
but I wouldn't. He cum up joking me, up yon, 
one momin' soon after his first wife died, but I'd 
have nought to say to him : ' If he smells of beer 
at eleven o'clock in the forenoon,' thinks I, ' he'll 
smell double at bed-time.' " 

'* I suppose there's a good deal of drinking in 
your village," said Flo. 

'' Drinkin', and most other things," said Jane ; 
''they be a terrible rough lot, some on 'em, they 
be; nor I don't expect Miss Fry won't make 'em 
much better." 

"Miss Fry?" asked Flo. 

" Yes, she've took to cum over there now ; she've 
been a-driving'em all jGaces to eyes and eyes to fEtces/' 
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" Driving them what, Jane ? " 

" Why, setting 'em all quarrellin' ; don't you 
understand, Miss? She'll go into one house and 
hear tales of the woman next door; then she'll go 
into that house and tell the tales, and the woman'U 
say it wom't her; and then she'll go back to the 

fust house and say what lies they've been a- 
teUin'." 

"I'm glad we don't live in St. Briavel's parish," 
said Flo. 

" Oh ! but, Miss, we'd a grand sermon there two 
Sundays back." 

" What, from Mr. Fussell ? " 

" Fussell ! " said Jane, contemptuously ; " him 
bean't no good. No, it were the Bishop, Miss; 
such a beau — ^tiful sermon : and so plain, there 
weren't no one as couldn't understand it." 

** What was it about ? " asked Flo. 

" Oh ! about religion. Miss," answered her com- 
panion, in a tone of mild rebuke. 

'* Yes, but what about it, Jane ? " 

"Well, there. Miss, I says to myself in church, 
' I'll mind about that ; ' and there, it's all gone out 
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of my head as if I'd neyer beared nought of it. And 
how be the old cat. Miss ? '' 

''Pretty welli Jane, now; she was very bad last 
week, in fietct I thought we should have lost her ; she 
got a fish-bone stnck in her throat." 

''Ah! she always did swallow 'em so covetous- 
like/' said Jane; "I don't give our kitten none; 
yon remember the kitty as I took from your house 
here, Miss?" 

" You've got her stiU then, have you, Jane ? " 

" To be sure, yes, and the darlin' thing she've 
a-growed : you should see her standin' outside the 
parlour window of a momin' ; I comes in and takes 
down the shutter, and the first thing I see is the cat 
on the grass outside, and don't she look up at we ! 
' Pussy,' I says ; then the cat knows that means the 
front-door'll be opened, and, sure enough, when I 
unlock it, there she be a-waitin' all ready ; — just all 
over like a Christian ! But here us be at your 
mamma's. Miss; and I'll wish you a good day, if 
you please, and take these things round the 
back way." 

So Jane parted company, and the truants 
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went in to lunch. Viewed as a pedestrian experi- 
ment, the walk &om Shaw*s Lane had been an 
undoubted success; — under no phase of human 
decrepitude could it ever have been performed in 
three hours and a half before ! 

What passed at lunch need not be recorded; the 
meal was soon despatched, and Mr. Beresford had 
already begun to look forward to such employment of 
the afternoon as was presumable under the circum- 
stances. But he was doomed to be disappointed ; 
probably much to the reader's advantage, as the 
pastime of love-making is one which, however 
delightful to the performers themselves, is apt to be 
cynically regarded by third parties. If it were only 
statute-law that romances should always be reviewed 
by engaged couples ! 

Just as the table was being cleared a boy crossed 
the lawn with a letter-bag in his hand. 

'^ The day-mail, mamma," said Flo, running out 
into the hall ; " I wonder what letters are there ! " 

" None from me, Flo," said Mr. Beresford ; " so 
you need not be so impatient." 

" There is one for you, though," said Flo, who 
VOL. III. 49 
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had unlocked the bag by this time ; '' and it is the 
only one there is. I don't think I ought to let you 
have it after your impertinent speech ; you must ask 
very prettily if you want it." 

''Which and it does want its letter, please/' said 
Mr. Beresford ; " and is sorry as it ever occurred, but 
if the party would kindly overlook it this time." 

'* Only a feigned contrition, I fear," said Flo ; 
*' however, I suppose you must be forgiven. Tenez 
done." 

" Noel's writing ! " said Mr. Beresford, glancing 
at the superscription as he took the letter; *' nothing 
wrong, I hope. Posted yesterday, I see ; too late for 
the evening dispatch, or it would have been here 
earlier." 

He opened the envelope as he spoke, but found it 
contained only a few lines from Noel, inclosing a 
sealed packet with the Sydney post-mark which he 
said had been sent up from the club the afternoon 
before. 

'* The first I have had from the colony," said 
Mr. Beresford. ** I gave the post-office there my 
club address in London, in case any business matters 
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should come for me, but I have not a notion who my 
correspondent can be ; he has been liberal enough 
with his paper and wax, at any rate.'' 

Meanwhile, Mr. Beresford had broken the seal 
and was running his eye rapidly over the sheets, of 
which there were several. It was with undisguised 
agitation that he read at the bottom of the last page 
the signature " Daniel Terrott." 

The reader will doubtless remember Terrott's 
name as that of the old servant of the Arlingtons 
who had accompanied Noel to his brother's station, 
and whose suspicions against the former had been 
professionally communicated by him to Mr. Beresford 
at Sydney. To explain the contents of the present 
letter, it is necessary shortly to refer to some matters 
which had been taking place co-incidently in time with 
the occurrences of the last few chapters, although in 
a widely different locality. This may be fitly done 
while Mr. Beresford is perusing his letter in the 
library at Freelands, to which he at once asked per- 
mission to retire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE CLUE. 

The events to be now detailed must take us back for 
a short period to Australian life. 

It was on an August eyening, rather more than 
three months before the point to which this narrative 
has reached, that a single rider was following a track 
which led from one of the northern settlements in 
the general direction of Sydney ; not the main road, 
but a branch or cross-track forming the communica- 
tion with a district lying at some little distance off 
the latter. 

The district in question was that in which James 
Arlington had formerly resided ; and, as mentioned 
in a previous chapter, was thinly populated. Its soil 
was poor and unremunerative ; and a few scattered 
stations, chiefly consisting of sheep-farms, represented 
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the whole agricultural advance to which it seemed 
at present destined* As the traveller pursued his 
journey mile after mile, and still without discovering 
any traces of occupation, the loneliness of this tract 
of country forced itself on his notice with added un- 
pleasantness. The evening, indeed, was delicious : 
one of those which in August, the February of the 
Antipodes but already anticipating in that climate 
the growth of summer, are at once bracing from their 
freshness, and rich with the glow and perfume of the 
flowers which the more advanced season will rifle of 
half their beauty. But the sun already dipped towards 
the taller trees of the bush through which the track 
had been cut, and the brief twilight of these latitudes 
made it probable that, unless the rider could speedily 
reach some place of shelter, he must pass the night 
in the open air ; an alternative which the sharp frosts 
which often set in towards daybreak, coupled with 
some risk from bush-rangers and natives, rendered 
particularly undesirable. He accordingly urged his 
horse forward as fast as the exhaustion of the animal 
would permit. 

As often happens under these circumstances, the 
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failing light and anxiety as to the night's quarters 
soon became complicated by difficulties in the road 
itself. Hitherto it had been an uniform and nearly 
straight track, offering no choice for diyergence either 
way ; but these conditions were now reversed ; more 
than one turning branched off from it, first on one 
side and then on the other, and in many cases so well 
marked that it was difficult to decide between their 
claims. 

At length the embarrassment reached its climax. 
At a point marked by a beech-tree of great size and 
antiquity, and rendered farther noticeable by a circular 
basin, at present filled with water, which had formed 
itself in the lower portion of the stem, the road 
separated into at least half-a-dozen, wholly undis- 
tinguishable in character. Had the traveller known 
his Waiter Scott well he would have left the horse to 
make his own choice ; but, instead of doing this, he 
selected himself what seemed the most likely track, 
and pressed forward with all haste. 

Quickly evident, however, that there was something 
wrong here. Whatever appearances of habituation had 
caught the rider's eye, he was fain to admit, after pur- 
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sning the track for some time, that they were wholly 
fallacious. Every hundred yards it grew fainter ; thick 
scrub began to close in upon it ; creepers dangled from 
the trees, twining themselves round the long couch 
grass, and, here and there, requiring main force to part 
them ; finally, scrub and creepers composed them- 
selves into a barrier, dense, chaotic, impenetrable ; — 
a simple jungle. 

No hope, clearly, but to return with all expedition 
to the point of divergence, and try some other route. 
The traveller prepared to do so, but to his surprise 
found his horse unwilling to proceed ; neither blows 
nor coaxing would induce it to move : there was 
something singular, too, about the animal's manner ; 
once or twice it snorted, as if in recognition of Bome 
person or thing. Nothing, however, could be seen 
to account for this; and as it was imperative to 
retrace his steps at once, the stranger dismounted 
and attempted to lead the animal forward by the 
bridle. Still this was without success ; it refused 
to stir ; and its obstinacy at length induced 
him to examine the place where they stood more 
narrowly. 
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Here> on one side of the road, although at no 
great distance from it^ he now quickly discovered 
the object by which his companion's attention had 
been attracted. This was the skeleton of a horse ; 
one which had evidently lain there for some years, 
the flesh having long since been stripped from it by 
the wild dogs, and the bones bleached and polished 
with exposure to the atmosphere. 

Little enough in this to interest : the trayeller 
was turning from it with an impatient gesture, when 
his eye was caught by something further. A few yards 
on, nearly overgrown with the rank vegetation of the 
climate, lay a saddle and bridle ; evidently removed 
when the horse had met with its death. Impelled 
by curiosity, as well by some feeling which he would 
have found it difficult to account for, he proceeded 
to examine these, and, with some difficulty, cleared 
away the long grass sufficiently to allow of his doing 
so. Both articles were much injured by the weather, 
but their main portions were still entire. The stranger 
examined them minutely, the bridle first and after- 
wards the saddle ; the latter he lifted from the ground 
and scrutinized every part of it, turning it over first 
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to see what was underneath, and then raising 
successively the two flaps above the stirrup-leathers. 

Nor was his trouble unrewarded this time. Under 
the second flap which he raised were some characters 
in ink ; a name, much effaced, but still legible. It 
was " G. C. Graham." 

" The clue then at last ! " exclaimed the stranger, 
almost dropping the saddle in the extremity of his 
agitation. '' But what does it mean ? what can have 
occurred ? Good heaven ! And possibly there 
may be other traces here.'' 

He spoke with a shudder, and at once resumed 
his examination which he pursued as well as the 
failing light allowed, but without further results. 
Having satisfied himself that there was nothing more 
to be discovered at present the traveller remounted 
his horse, which no longer showed any reluctance to 
quit the spot ; the saddle and bridle he took with 
him : " Whatever has happened," he thought, '* these 
will be material evidence in the matter." 

The beech-tree was regained without misadventure ; 
but in the interval it had fallen almost totally dark, 
and he had now no alternative but to throw the reins 
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over ibe horse's neck, and allow him to choose his 
own road. The result showed that this course was 
as prudent as it was unayoidable. The track selected 
by the animal, after a few moments' examination of 
the ground, proved free from difficulty, and to the 
rider's great delight, before night had finally set in, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the lights of a farm, 
or station as it is called in the colony, immediately 
at hand. 

The station in question proved to be Poyning's ; 
the residence of the friends whom Noel was visiting 
at the time when James Arlington committed the 
act which had resulted in such unhappy consequences. 
Mr. Antrobus, Noel's acquaintance, still occupied the 
farm, and gave the new-comer a ready welcome. 
The latter announced his name as Maitland, and 
partook with great satisfaction of a hearty meal ; a 
Mr. Everest, who had recently returned to the 
colony from England, and was passing a few days 
at Poyning's, also making one of the party. As soon 
as he had refreshed himself, Maitland acquainted his 
host with the object of his journey. 

" I have come in quest of a very dear friend," 
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he said ; '^ Graham, of Malet's Ford, who has not 
been heard of for upwards of three years : do you 
remember any one of that name coming here ? " 

*'I am sorry to say not," said Mr. Antrobus, 
'' and I have been at the station twelve years 
now. Where is Malet's Ford, by-the-way ? I don't 
know it." 

" No, you hardly would," said Maitland ; " it is 
a long distance from this, one of the up-countiy 
settlements near the diggings, entirely made by 
the gold : it was nothing a few years since. Graham 
was one of the men who did best when the gold 
came ; he kept a store there, and happened to be 
well-stocked with everything when the rush began, 
so that he made his fortune in no time ; then he 
sold the business, which he had never taken much 
to, and started off for Sydney to enjoy himself. 
He meant to go back to England, I believe, 
afterwards." 

" And what is known of him at Sydney ? " asked 
Mr. Antrobus. 

'* Why, that's just the thing ; nothing whatever 
is known. I will tell you all about it ; at least, if I 
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more so when two years elapsed without news of 
him. Under these circumstances they had written to 
Sydney and ascertained that nothing was known of 
him there ; while^ nearly at the same time that they 
learnt this, a box of papers which had belonged to 
him was sent to them at Brussels in a mysterious 
way, without note or explanation of any kind. They 
now became seriously alarmed, and having no means 
of prosecuting inquiries themselves, wrote to Malet's 
Ford in the hope that some friends of their nephew's 
there might find out what had become of him. I 
need not say,'' continued the speaker, ''that I at 
once undertook the task, and that is what has 
brought me here." 

'' You spoke of something which happened to your- 
self this afternoon/' said Mr. Antrobus. 

" Yes," said Maitland ; " I have made a discovery 
which has shocked and agitated me greatly. As 
Graham had started with the intention of going down 
to Sydney, I of course followed the main road there, 
and traced him along this without difficulty to a 
place about thirty miles from here ; Mangotsville ; of 
course you know it." 
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" Yes, indeed," said his host, " it is our market- 
town, so to call it ; the cross-road to these stations 
branches off there." 

** So I found," said Maitland. " I reached it the 
night before last, and spent all yesterday in trying to 
track Graham farther on along the main road, but 
quite hopelessly; there was no vestige of him; in 
fact, it was so evident that he could not have gone 
that way, that I went back to Mangotsville to make a 
fresh start by your road ; they had told me that 
people went that way to Sydney sometimes, but I 
thought it best to try the main track first." 

" Yes, it is only in fine weather we ever get any 
travellers," said Mr. Antrobus, " at least, any who 
are going beyond our district : it is a shorter way by 
some miles, but unsafe after rain. You came over 
here this morning, I tuppose ? " 

'* Yes ; it was too late to do anything last night. 
I found it a very lonely road here ; only four or five 
farms the whole way, and they, for one reason or 
another, proved quite useless for my purpose ; at one 
house they were all absent and the place locked up ; 
at another there was a stupid old man only, who 
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either conld not or would not recollect anything so 
far back ; so by the time I got near your station, I 
was in despair; if there had been time, I should 
have gone back to Mangotsville again, but it was so 
late I was obliged to push on for the nearest house. I 
am heartily glad I did." 

''You found some trace of your friend, you 
say?" 

*'A very sinister trace," said Maitland; "the 
saddle and bridle of his horse ; they are what I 
brought into the house with me." He then detailed 
the discovery which he had made that afternoon, his 
companions listening with marked attention. 

'* You found nothing else ? " asked Mr. Antrobus, 
when the speaker had concluded. 

'' The skeleton of a horse, that is all," said 
Maitland ; *' doubtless the one on which poor 
Graham was riding." 

" And no property with the saddle ? " 

'* None, whatever." 

'' He had some, I suppose, when he left Malet*s 
Ford?" Mr. Antrobus asked. 

'' Yes," said Maitland, " that is just the uncom- 
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fortable part of it ; he had property of great value 
with him," 

•' Of what kind ? " 

'!Cash and securities/' said Maitland, ''but 
principally cash ; — notes : it was a fancy of his, he 
always liked carrying his money about with him 
instead of investing it ; the profits of the business, 
as I said, had been very great latterly, and as they 
came in, and as much of them as he didn't spend or 
give away, he always took to our branch bank at the 
Ford and exchanged there for their circulation notes ; 
then too, he received a large sum for the sale of the 
goodwill and stock, which he also took in these 
notes. The head bank, a Sydney one, has failed since, 
by the way, but that was only a few months back, it 
was all right at the time I speak of; he must have 
had thoi^sands of pounds upon him when he started* 
He had a large leather pocket-book into which every- 
thing went ; I fancy I can see it now." 

** It was very imprudent," said Mr. Antrobus. 

" Frightfully," said Maitland, **but that was just 
his character ; the most frank and unsuspecting of 
human beings. I remember only the day he left 
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remonstrating with him about it ; I wanted him to 
keep out enough for his journey and haye the rest 
transmitted to Sydney in regular course, but he 
would not do it. The only thing I did get him to do 
was to have the numbers of his notes taken ; I went 
with him to the bank^ and our cashier made out the 
list for him. It was fortunate that I did this, for if 
there has been foul play this will enable us to trace 
the perpetrator." 

** How so ? " asked Mr. Antrobus. 

** I will tell you. I spoke just now of a box of 
papers which has lately been forwarded, in a 
singular manner, to poor Graham's aunts. Now, the 
list of notes was in this box.'' 

" Indeed ! " said Mr. Antrobus, "that will be a 
most valuable clue. Do you suppose it is still 
there ? " 

''Ah! that I cannot tell," said Maitland; ''the 
ladies at Brussels did not mention it, but then of 
course they had not the grounds for suspicion I now 
have. It was in the box at any rate when Graham 
left Malet's Ford, for I saw him place it there : he 
wanted to put it in his pocket-book first of all, but I 
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dissuaded him from this, because, if anything 
happened to the book, the list would come to grief 
with the notes, and so be of no use : this was the 
evening before he started. He laughed at his own 
thoughtlessness, and fetched out of his bedroom a 
box, which he said he intended to take with him, 
and which he opened ; the box seemed full of old 
deeds and other papers, and he at first laid the list 
on top of these ; then, as it was only a slip of paper 
and might easily Ml out, he lifted a kind of false 
bottom which there was — ^nothing very elaborate, — and 
put the list underneath it. The next day, when we 
parted, I saw that he had this box with him ; and I 
have no doubt from their mention of the contents 
that this is the one which has been forwarded to the 
aunts in this mysterious way. The only other things 
Graham had with him were a small travelling bag 
and an overcoat, but of them I have heard nothing ; 
they may have been taken with the pocket-book." 

" You say," asked Mr. Antrobus, " that he had 
some securities with him besides the bank-notes; 
were they in the pocket-book, too ? 

'* Yes, I believe so," said Maitland ; '^ they could 
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not have been many, as Graham's was mostly a cash 
businessi but I know he occasionally held some ; and 
if the circumstances are what I fear, these may give 
us an additional clue; assuming them to have been 
negotiated, which would probably be a matter of 
some difficulty. And now,'* continued Maitland, 
**I hope I have not wearied you both out with 
this detail. I loved poor Graham heartily ; he was 
one of the most generous, true-hearted fellows that 
ever breathed, and I am determined not to rest until 
I have ascertained what became of him : but of 
course you, as strangers, cannot feel the same 
interest in the matter." 

"I am powerfully interested in it," said Mr. 
Antrobus : "you shall have every help I can give you. 
By the way, as regards the place where you found his 
saddle and bridle : you say it was near here ? " 

" Yes, not more than four or five miles, as far as 
I can guess." 

" Should you be able to find it again ? " 

"Without the slightest difficulty," said Maitland. 
" I should follow back the road by which I came in 
just now for about that distance, to a point where 
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i^everal others branch off from it ; there is a carious 
beech there, with a hollow in its roots filled with 
water." 

"Oh! the tank-tree/' said his host; "yes, that 
is an old friend of ours. Was it there you found the 
things ? " 

"Not on the spot itself," said Maitjand, "but 
not more than half a mile from it ; just where one 
of the roads which branch off from the tree suddenly 
ends ; a kind of cul de sac." 

"A very decided one," said his host; "that 
track was commenced about four years ago and 
never finished ; how did you get into it ? " 

" It looked the best," said Maitland ; " I suppose 
from being the newest cut, as you say. Ah ! yes, 
and no doubt Graham made the same mistake as 
myself, and took the wrong turning there, though 
Heaven knows what fate he met with at the end of 
it ; why did you not go on cutting it ? " 

" The ground was too swampy, I believe," said 
Mr. Antrobus ; " but it was not a Poyning's road, 
it was intended to lead to another station, about three 
miles off." 
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^^ By the way, I meant to ask about that/' said 
Maitland; ''what neighbours have you here? as 
Graham got thns fax, I mast follow up the cine.'* 

'' Well/' said Mr. Antrobns, *^ oar nearest 
neighbours are at the &rm I jnst spoke of, poor 
Arlington's ; bat it is useless your inquiring there ; 
they are new people since the time you mention. 
Dear me, that is curious too/' he added, abruptly. 

^'What is curious?" asked Maitland. 

" Why, about the time. From what you say, your 
friend must have disappeared, or at any rate must 
haye been pursuing the journey which led to his 
disappearance, just when that poor fellow was 
murdered." 

" What poor fellow ? " asked Maitland. 

'' The person I mentioned two minutes since, 
ArUngton. He was missing for some weeks, and 
then his body was found at no great distance from 
here. He had been murdered, as I have just said ; 
shot in the back of the neck, most probably by a 
bushranger." 

Mr. Everest, the third person present during 
this conversation, had taken little part in it hitherto. 
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dthongh listening to it with interest; now, he 
looked up with iftn ai)r of iextreme surprise, and 
asked th6ir host: 

''What Arlington is that yon are speaking of, 
Antrobns ; this man who you say was shot?" 

''A son of the Mr. Arlington who lived at 
Sydney so nitoy yedrs} he failed in business, you 
may iremember^ and affeetwards married a girl with a 
good deal of money. This was his son by a former 
marriage, James Ai'lingtbn." 

" And you toy that Jamed Arlington's body was 
fotind near heire ? '' 

'' Yes, in a dort of sw&mp ; evidently concealed 
there by the perpetrator." 

" I can only say then>" said Mr. Everest, " that 
I saw him, aliv^ and 80und> just before I sailed 
from England." 

" Impossible, Eterest ! " 

'' I don't know about impossible," said the 
stranger, "I only know it is true." 

" Where did yoti meet him ? " asked Mr. 
Antrobus. 

" In the City," said Everest ; " in one of those 
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narrow streets running down from Saint Panl's to the 
river; he was greatly altered in appearance, but I 
knew him instantly. He did not see me : and, to 
tell the imih, I hardly cared enough for him to force 
myself on his notice." 

"The person you met would have been very 
much surprised if you had done so/* said Mr. 
Antrobus, " although it is the sort of mistake one 
often makes." 

'^Antrobus/' said the stranger, "I assure you 
most solemnly that there was no mistake ; there 
could not be ; I know James Arlington as well as 
I know myself. We were at school together, and 
I saw him constantly afterwards as a young man 
in Sydney; I never much liked him, but that is 
another matter ; that it was the man himself I have 
no more doubt than that I am sitting at your table." 

It was now Maitland's turn to be excited at 
the aspect the conversation had assumed. " Mr. 
Antrobus," he said, addressing his host, and speaking 
fast and eagerly, 'Hhis gentleman's statement seems 
to me very important ; will you forgive my cross - 
questioning you on one or two points ? " 
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** Ask me whatever you like/* said Mr. Antrobus. 

"Well then,** said Maitland, *' about the place 
where the man's body was found ; this swamp, as 
you call it ; it was near here, you say ? ** 

"Nearer to Arlington*s own place, for that 
matter; not above three-quarters of a mile or so 
from that.*' 

" And whereabouts in it was the body found ? ** 

" Near the edge ; it had been hurriedly concealed, 
but our district is so thinly peopled that it might 
have lain there for years if one of the horses from this 
station had not happened to stray there. The animal 
sunk so deep in the boggy ground that it had to be 
got out with ropes, and, in doing so, this was found.** 

" This body, yes ; " said Maitland. " And what 
made you think it was-was-I have forgotten the 
name you mentioned." 

"Arlington's?" 

." Yes ; what reason had yon for thinking it was 
his ? " 

" Why, it was his ; at least nobody doubted it. 
The clothes had been abstracted, and the body was so 
decomposed that the features could not be recognized. 
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but it was exactly his height — he was a tall man — 
and his build too ; and, as he was missing, and had 
been so for much about the time the corpse must 
haye been lying there, it was impossible to come to 
any other conclusion." 

''His build," said Maitland, recurring to the 
speaker's words just before ; " pray forgive my 
troubling you, Mr. Antrobus, but what build ; what 
was there about it which you specially identified ? " 

"The singular breadth of shoulder," said Mr. 
Antrobus ; '' it was most noticeable in James 
Arlington." 

"So it was in Graham," said Maitland; "most 
noticeable." 

" And was he tall too ? " asked Mr. Antrobus. 

" Yes." 

A feeling approaching to awe seized upon Mait- 
land*s hearers ; all the three sate for some minutes 
looking at each other, without speaking, and almost 
without drawing breath. Maitland was the first to 
resume the conversation. 

" There is some dark mystery in all this," he said. 
" Where was the body placed after its discovery ? " 
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"Nearly where it was found, only in the dry 
soil/' said their hoet ; '' it was the only thing we 
could do ; there is no consecrated ground within two 
days' journey from us. I read the service over it, 
and then we filled in the grave and placed a little 
wooden cross there. ' Bequiescat in pace ; ' at 
least, so we prayed then as we rode home." 

"So we will pray again," said Maitland, with 
deep emotion ; " but there is a painful duty to be 
discharged first." 

" You would wish to exhume it, you mean," said 
Mr. Antrobus : " yes, of course it is indispensable 
after what has transpired. I will accompany you 
there with two of our men the first thing to- 
morrow." 

" I must go to-night," said Maitland ; " I will 
not sleep or taste food until I have unravelled this. 
But do not let me disturb you, Mr. Antrobus ; if, as 
you say, I may have two of your men with me, it will 
be all I shall want." 

" I was only thinking of yourself, as you have 
had such a tiring journey," said his host ; " if you 
would rather have it done to-night, let it be so, and 
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of coarse we shsSl all come with you. The place is 
not much above two miles from here ; it is this side 
of Arlington's station." 

In a few minutes the party had exchanged their 
fireside at Poyning's for the darkness of the surround- 
ing bush : two of the farm-labourers preceded them^ 
bearing torches, with a spade and matto^ The party 
moved forward in total silence, with the exception of 
a few words addressed by Mr. Everest to Maitland. 

"Pardon my trespassing upon you," he said, 
"but can you recollect anything about your friend 
which will enable you to identify him; — supposing 
the body to be his, that is — anything special, I mean, 
as distinguished from the general appearance which 
seems to have be^n common both to him and 
Arlington ? I need not tell you," he added, kindly, 
" that the spectacle we shall see will be a very 
painful one ; intensely so to any one who supposes 
that he sees before him something to which he has 
been attached in life ; and the painful features in 
it will be precisely those which will make identifica- 
tion most diflficult. Can you recall anything which 
it is likely you may be able to recognize?" 
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Maitland shuddered, and stood itill for two or 
three minntes, reflepting anxiously, but apparently 
without success. 

" I had overlooked that," he said at last ; ** I feel 
a moral certainty as to the fact, but how to prove it, 
how to show the identity, as you say ; —there is 
nothing whatever . to show it ; absolutely nothing. 
... Ah ! stop, though ; thank Heaven," ejaculated 
the speaker, interrupting himself : '^ of course, that 
will settle the question directly." 

" What will ? " asked his companions eagerly. 

'' That broken arm," said Maitland: *^ he had a 
bad fall in the store at Malet's Ford, and broke 
it in two places, above and below the elbow ; I 
recollect it perfectly. Come on at once, please." 

Half-an-hour later the poor remains, so disfigured, 
and yet appealing so powerfully to the sympathies of 
our common mortality, had been lifted from their 
resting-place. They at once supplied the evidence 
which Maitland anticipated. On being examined, 
the arm was found to have been broken as he had 
described; the two places where it had been set 
being clearly distinguishable by a hard lump, or 
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'' process/' as it is technically called, formed by the 
natural provision in the bone which enables its severed 
portions to re-nnite. 

Undflr the leaf-canopy, by the torch-glare, in the 
fjEice of the human spectators and the all-seeing vault 
of Heaven, the dead man, hurried to his grave by the 
treacherous stroke of the assassin, pleaded silently 
but eloquently against the hand that had done the 
deed! 

And, before they had separated for the night, the 
persons whose conversation and proceedings we have 
been narrating had all formed a strong opinion, not- 
withstanding the want of present evidence to establish 
the fact legally, as to whose hand that had been ! 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE HAND-BILL. 

We must return to Mr. Beresford in the Freelands 
library. 

Terrott's letter, which we left him perusing there, 
began by referring to the writer's former suspicions 
in regard to Noel, and the professional communication 
he had had with Mr. Beresford at Sydney in conse- 
quence. Terrott then related the particulars of the 
disooTery of Graham's body, as detailed in the last 
chapter, and which, it may be here stated, had 
become matter of notoriety against Maitland's wish. 
On forming the opinion he had as to James 
Arlington's guilt, the latter had sketched out a 
plan of proceedings by which he hoped to bring the 
ofiender to justice, and for the purposes of this it 
would have been better that the facts should not 
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become publicly known. The farm-labourers, how- 
ever, who had assisted in exhuming the body, had 
returned to their homes open-mouthed at the dis- 
covery which had been made ; and by the following 
morning the report of this had circulated far and 
wide in the district, where it quickly appeared in 
the local papers, and was as speedily transferred 
from them to the Sydney press : and it was in this 
manner that Terrott, who still lived in the capital, 
had become acquainted with the facts. 

Terrott's letter then went on to express his grief 
at the singular misapprehension under which he had 
lain in regard to Noel, and which had led to his 
counselling Mr. Beresford. As regarded James 
Arlington, the gravest suspicions, he said, already 
existed. There was no actual proof, it was felt, 
to bring the crime home to him ; none that Graham 
and he had ever met, or even that the latter had come 
nearer to Arlington's station than the place where 
the skeleton of the horse had been found : but these 
were matters on which it was expected time would 
throw light, and, in the meanwhile, Arlington's 
disappearance from the country exactly at the time 
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when the murder must have been committed, and his 
acquiescence for so long a period afterwards in the 
mistaken report of his own death, hardly left a doubt 
of his guilt in the minds of those who became 
acquainted with the circumstances. It was readily 
inferred, too, from his previous character, as well as 
from the property which Graham was known to have 
had with him, that the motive for the act had been 
one of plunder. 

Terrott ended by thanking Mr. Beresford for the 
assistance he had formerly given him, and added that 
he had ventured to trouble him again about the 
matter in order to rectify his own former mistake as 
to liToel, which, however, as the facts were only known 
to Mr. Beresford and himself, he trusted would have 
had no bad results. Mr. Beresford's address at the 
club, he added, he had learnt by enquiring at his 
former residence at Sydney. 

It was with a feeling of profound relief that 
Mr. Beresford perused his correspondent's letter. He 
was shocked indeed at learning from it the real 
motive of James Arlington's crime, to which, as the 
reader is aware, both Noel and himself had hitherto 
VOL. in. 51 
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been strangers. Bat this was a transient emotion 
only : in the next moment, his thoughts reverted to 
Noel. 

'' Free then at last, poor boy/' he exclaimed ; 
** and to think of all he has gone through for that 
scoundrel ! How fortunate the letter reached me 
here; I should have been devoured with impatience 
until I could tell Mrs. Ainslie the whole facts, 
which I can now do at once ; Noel's sanction was 
express on that point in the contingency which has 
happened. Lucky that I thought of making the 
stipulation with him ! " 

Mr. Beresford lost no time in doing as he 
proposed. It was with the greatest astonishment, 
mingled with increased love and admiration for 
Noel as well as grief at the suflfering his self- 
devotion had cost him, that Mrs. Ainslie listened 
to the story of which Mr. Beresford gave her, in a 
brief sketch, the main outline. 

" And now," he said, on concluding the narrative, 
" I suppose you will have no hesitation in at once 
communicating this to your daughter ? " 

** Hesitation ! " said Mrs. Ainslie, energetically « 
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''I shpuld think not indeed; it will do more for 
Jessie than the sea-voyage and the doctors together, 
besides being a reparation which ought to be at 
once made to Noel. Your news has just come at 
the right time too ; the overland mail leaves town 
to-morrow morning, and I had a few lines already 
written to Jessie for it; I shall add to them with 
a light heart now, and they will go by our five 
o'clock post. You had better go and find Flo, 
while I write; she will be overjoyed to hear this.'* 

** I will get her to walk with me part of the 
way," said Mr. Beresford, " and tell her as we go 
along; — part of the way to the train, that is," he 
added in explanation ; '^ I shall just catch it com- 
fortably. I think I had better go back and see Noel 
at once about this." 

" Yes, yes," said Mrs. Ainslie ; " don't fail to 
do so; I had forgotten him, poor boy; he ought 
to know about it directly. I thank Heaven very 
fervently for all this," she added, turning away to 
the window, while her eyes filled with tears of un- 
controllable emotion. 

We must not accompany Mr. Beresford and Flo 
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on their walk, especially as the conversation between 
them had merely reference to facts with which the 
reader is already familiar. Mr. Beresford parted 
from his companion at no great distance from 
Willingham, and was soon after seated in the up 
train for London. 

Mrs. Ainslie meanwhile had occupied herself in 
writing to Jessie as she proposed. It is true, that 
after the strong feeling with which she had heard 
the morning's news had somewhat subsided, a doubt 
began to suggest itself as to the expediency of what 
she was now doing. Noel was clear, absolutely clear ; 
but the brother ? 

A foul, treacherous murderer ; surprised' red- 
handed in the very act, the victim of his guilt bleed- 
ing on his threshold; screened hitherto by Noel's 
unparalleled devotion, but, as it seemed, not likely 
to be screened much longer; — a felon, and on the 
high road to die a felon's death ! Could Noel 
possibly be allowed to make Jessie his wife ? 

Quite impossible, was Mrs. Ainslie's first 
thought, when this reflection occurred to her. 
And for a few minutes she succumbed to it ; laid 
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down her pen ; took np the sheets she had already 
written and moved towards the fire with them ; 
held them over the blaze ; — the nearest page got 
slightly scorched as she did so. 

Then, with a sadden revulsion of feeling, 
Mrs. Ainslie walked back to the table and wrote 
again, fast and eagerly. ** Let people talk," she 
exclaimed, as she paused in her occupation for a 
moment to press another sheet on the blotting- 
paper ; ** talk as much as they will ! He shall 
marry her, as far as I am concerned, if the man 
were to be convicted ten times over : I should think 
so indeed ! " 

And so the letter was finished and despatched 

forthwith, more depending upon it than the writer 

« 

was aware of. 

In the interval, however, other events of import- 
ance had taken place to which the reader's attention 
must now be invited. Matters were arranging 
themselves in reference to Noel's prospects of 
marriage, and in fact as to his future generally, 
in a manner as ominous as it was summary. 

As Mr. Beresford pursued his way towards town, 
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the Batisfiaction which he had derived from Terrott's 
letter hecame replaced, as it had with Mrs. Ainslie, 
although in our traveller's case more permanently, 
by a very different feeling ; a vague sense of un- 
easiness and even alarm for which he found it 
impossible to account. He longed to find himself 
at home ; to make sure that everything there was 
as he had left it, that Noel, to whom he had 
attached himself warmly and enthusiastically, had 
not become the victim of some new disasi^r. 
The train however which he had joined did little 
to assist him in this impatient frame of mind. It 
was a " Parliamentary ; " stopping at all stations 
without exception; losing fresh time at each; and 
on one occasion, as the result of its dilatoriness, 
being shunted on to a side line to await the arrival 
and passing of the " express " which should have 
overtaken it leagues further on. 

Owing to these delays, it was late in the evening, 
upwards of two hours after the time announced in 
the Company's bills, that Mr. Beresford at length 
reached London, and hiring a cab, directed the 
man to drive with all speed to his lodgings. But 
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his progress was arrested at the outset. As the 
cab drove out of the inclosed space in front of the 
terminus his eye was caught by a handbill in large 
type recently posted on some hoarding opposite, the 
contents of which were of so disturbing a nature that 
he at once stopped the driver to allow of his perusing 
them. They ran as follows : — 

" Wilful Mubdee. 
** J6200 Rewabd. The above sum will be paid 
to any person giving such information as shall lead 
to the apprehension of James Ablinoton, formerly 
resident in Australia, but now supposed to be 
harboured in London, and who is charged with the 
crime above-named. Full particulars at the Head 
Police-office, Scotland Yard." 

To explain the appearance of this notice a very 
short further recapitulation is necessary. 

After Graham*s murder had been discovered by 
Mr. Maitland in the manner narrated in our last 
chapter, the latter, as already hinted, had at once 
taken proceedings to bring the presumed perpetrator 
to justice ; the more so, as the local notoriety which 
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the matter bad acquired would probably lead to the 
accounts in tbe Sydney papers being copied by the 
London press immediately on the arrival of the next 
mail, and so put James Arlington on his guard. 

The plan th^efore which Maitland arranged 
and which he in &ct carried out, was himself to 
come home by the mail, following the overland route 
for England as far as Lille but there quitting it and 
proceeding direct to Brussels. This he accordingly 
did, and on reaching the latter place at once pro- 
ceeded to the house occupied by his correspondents, 
the aunts of Mr. Graham of whom we have spoken : 
from these ladies he obtained the list of the bank- 
notes which the unfortunate man had taken with him 
on his journey, and then started for London, where 
he drove direct to the agency of the Sydney bank by 
which the notes had been issued, and was soon in 
conversation with the manager. 

" These notes would be cashed by you here ? " he 
asked the latter, as soon as the general object of his 
visit had been explained. 

The manager smiled and shrugged his shoulder. 

*' If it were essential to us to throw our money 
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into the Thames, they would/' he said : ** are yon not 
aware that the bank you speak of has failed ? " 

" I beg your pardon/' said Maitland, " I am so 
agitated by this matter that I can hardly express 
myself properly. I mean, you would have cashed 
them before the failure?" 

" Oh ! certainly/' said the manager ; " that was 
the object of their doing business with us ; it was 
like a country bank with London agents. Of course, 
as they were at the other side of the world, we held 
their securities for what we did in this way, and 
should not have cashed for much outside these ; but 
in the ordinary run of business it was all right." 

"Just so/' said Maitland. "And had you 
any clerk who attended specially to this business ? " 

" No, our regular cashier : would you like to see 
him?" 

*' Thank you," said Maitland ; and the cashier 
wa8 Bummoned accordingly. 

" This gentleman wishes to know whether some 
notes of the Sydney bank have been passed through 
us," said the manager ; " can you tell him ? He has 
the numbers/' 
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" I could let him know by to-morrow morning," 
said the cashier. 

''It is an urgent matter, most urgent," said 
Maitland, looking appealingly at the manager. The 
latter glanced at some scores of unopened letters on 
his own table ; but he was a kind-hearted man and 
lent aid accordingly. ''Fetch up the books," he 
said to the cashier; "this gentleman has come 
sixteen thousand miles to ask the question, and 
we must answer him if we can : I will take your 
place meanwhile." 

The bank-books were produced, and an inspection 
of them soon showed that a considerable number of 
the notes on Maitland's list had in feust been passed 
there. 

" Next then," he said, as soon as this had been 
ascertained, "next and mainly, who passed them? 
I am ashamed to trespass upon you so," he added, 
as a hopeless look passed over his companion's face, 
" utterly ashamed ; but you don't know how impor- 
tant all this is. Can you at all recollect who the 
person was?" 

The cashier reflected a minute, but shook his head. 
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" Was it the same person each time ? " Maitland 
asked again. 

. The cashier thought once more, and still \^ith the 
same result. 

'' Do you remember anything at all about him ; 
about his face^ his . • • ." 

• " Wait, wait a minute," said the clerk suddenly ; 
"yes, don't I remember; it haunted me for days 
afterwards, although other things have put it out of 
my head since. Face ! I never saw any one with 
such a face ; such an expression in it, that is ! It 
was the last time he brought a note here : the Sydney 
bank had failed then, but he didn't know it until we 
told him ; and oh ! the fellow's look ! " 

" How did he look ? " 

" Much as I should think Judas did when he was 
tying the rope round his throat," said the cashier, in 
a voice which involuntarily sunk itself to a whisper ; 
" despair would be too every-day a word for it." 

'' And his usual appearance," said Maitland ; 
" can you give me any description of that ? I gather 
from you that he had been here before the time you 
have just spoken of ? " 
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in The Thnes this morning, copied from the Sydney 
Morning Herald, and started ofif here as soon as I 
had read the article ; I have told them to keep the 
paper in case you have not seen it. And now it 
is ten times worse ; there is a reward offered for 
his apprehension : it is posted up everywhere ! I 
shall wait till the evening, and then help him to 
escape to some port where he can get on board an 
American ship ; probably sail with him myself. I 
must do it : he is quite helpless at times, — worse 
than helpless, like a crazed man almost ; it is a kind 
of terror which comes upon him, and I don't think 
at these times he is in the least .master of himself; — 
in fact, I think this must have been so for some time 
past. Mr. Beresford, you do not know, you cannot 
guess, what he has confessed to me to-day : I shudder 
to think of it : but you had better know it, as it will 
show you that he is not responsible for his actions 
now. It was he who blocked the railway that day : 
he hoped to prevent my going to Brussels. He has 
told me all about it ; — told me everything, in fact, 
only I have no time to write it all. You will see by 
The Times that what happened at the station that 
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dreadful night was not a quarrel, as James told me 
it was, but for plunder ; the man came there, and he 
shot him : — shot him while he was asleep, and then 
escaped down to the coast; and this horrible fear 
must have come upon him almost at the time. It 
was me that he was afraid of at first ; he watched 
me all the time I remained in the colony; came 
over by a fast ship when he found I was leaving, and 
got to England before me ; then again he watched, 
watched, always suspecting that I should betray him; 
then, quite by accident, he overheard me in a co£fee- 
house telling a man I was dining with that I was 
going to Brussels : — he must have known poor 
Graham's family lived there — and of course he 
thought I could have but one; object in that, and 
80 he did what I said just now to stop me : he could 
not have been in his senses to have done that, could 
he ? he was always so kind to me when I was a boy ! 
He tells me that he could not help hanging about 
the place, to see what happened; the moment the 
accident occurred he would have given worlds to 
undo it, but it was too late ; he came up and mixed 
with the people who were assisting, he couldn't 
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restrain himself, he said ; then, when I was lifted out of 
the cp.rriage, and, as every one thought^ dead, he went 
away and hid in a wood : stopped there twenty-four 
hours without food or firing, in that bitter weather, not 
to escape detection, but from wretchedness at what he 
had done* Soon afterwards he found out that I had 
not been killed on the spot, but was thought to be 
dying ; he was so troubled at this that he determined 
to see me once more, at all hazards, and came in some 
disguise to Freelands, where he heard I had been taken ; 
he found out my room, and one night he climbed up 
by a tree outside and saw me lying there, poor fellow ! 
" When he had gone back to London again after 
this, he had a new trouble : what he had taken from 
Graham was principally notes of a Sydney bank, and 
this stopped payment, so that he had to try and 
discount some bills that were with the notes : he 
passed one, but there was some enquiry about it 
afterwards and he was afraid to venture any more, 
and so he has been living in the most wretched 
poverty until I met him in the gardens the other day. 
And now there is to-day's business: quite fatal, 
quite hopeless if he stops here twelve hours longer ! 
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I do not know if I am doing what is legally right, 
Mr. Beresford, but I must help him, must fly with 
him: I shall have done so long before you receive 
this ; when I came here just now I only meant to 
have given him the money he would require, but I 
must go myself now. He is greatly altered, too, 
since that time I spoke of, greatly softened, and^ I 
think, penitent, — at least, he may become so if he 
only has time given him ; at present it is more 
remorse, perhaps ; — in fact^ when that extren^e terror 
is upon him he seems incapable of thinking about 
anything properly ; just like a child, as I said, and 
worse than a child, in his helplessness. I know you 
will forgive this incoherent letter, which I must break 
ofif here. I am just going out to make some necessary 
purchases; at dusk we shall leave London on foot, 
and join the railway outside it ; I think of finding 
some place at a distance down the Une where he will 
be safe for a day or two while I enquire about a 
sailing ship ; the steamers would be too much risk. I 
must not write more. God bless you and dear Flo. 
"Your faithful and attached friend, 

*'NoEL Arlington.*' 

VOL. III. 52 
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" ' Legally right ! ' " exclaimed Mr. Beresford 
with considerable bitterness, as he finished the 
perusal of this document ; '^ it's ' accessory after the 
fact/ that's all ; aiding and abetting the escape of a 
felon ! Cheerful prospect that, I call it ; two years 
with hard labour if they get hold of him ! As to 
fraternal feelings, the court won't show much con- 
sideration for them ; the court has the heart of a 
turnip. The insane boy ! And to have gone ofif in 
the society of a villain who will put him out of the 
world without scruple if he sees the least advantage 
in it ! ' Remorse/ indeed ; * penitence ; ' ' greatly 
softened ! ' sorry to trust his softness ; as lief trust 
my head inside a shark's mouth ! And just exactly 
at this time too, just as his own matters have been 
put straight ; as they never would have been awry but 
for his own quixotism ! . . . Yes, come in ! " 

"A letter, sir, if you please, sir," said the 
servant who had admitted Mr. Beresford down- 
stairs, and who now entered the room as he spoke, in 
some trepidation at his irritable reply to her knock ; 
** it has just been sent up from the club, if you 
please, sir, and missus thought as I had best bring it 
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up. And if you please, sir, here's a newspaper tne 
young gentleman left for you this morning when he 
went out ; I'm very sorry I forgot to give it before." 

The paper was The Times of which Noel had 
spoken in his note ; Mr. Beresford threw this on one 
side, and as hastily snatched the letter from the 
woman's hand. '^ Terrott's writing again ! " he 
exclaimed, as she left the room ; '' how can this 
have come? Oh, I see, vid Panama, the Pacific 
route ; a faster one, too, so that it will be some days 
later news than the other. Not that he can have 
anything particular to tell, though, either ; the trouble 
is all this side of the water now." 

In this, however, Mr. Beresford was mistaken; 
so mistaken, that as he proceeded with the perusal of 
this new missive his face every moment assumed a 
shade of deeper anxiety. How fiEir this was justified 
the reader must decide from the contents of the 
letter itself, which was of no great length, and, as 
Mr. Beresford had surmised, was written several 
days after the one he had received that morning, 
although arriving only a few hours after it. We give 
it in the writer's own homely words : — 



,» 
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" Sydney, 18—. 

'' Mb. Bebesfobd, 

Sir, — I beg to trouble you with this, because 
you are the only person who knows all the circum- 
stances, and it is like you may be able to help 
Master Noel, who is being most unjustly suspected. 
It is not the old matter now, for, you see, as soon as 
it was found that it was not Mr. James who had been 
murdered, it was all right about his brother; and 
when this was first found out I was in a taking with 
myself, as I wrote to you the other day, for having 
suspected Master Noel as I did, and haying given 
you the trouble for nought. But now it would have 
been best to have stayed so, as it was only atwixt you 
and me ; now, it's in everybody's mouths, and they're 
saying as how it's very curious about Master Noel, 
and wondering whether he mightn't have had some- 
thing to do with it ; that is, with the other one, I 
mean, the poor man as really was murdered. 
There've been nothing done yet, only just a talking 
about it, but there's going to be ; they say the body's 
to be took up again and have an inquest upon it ; 
and, if that be, Mr. Antrobus and myself as being 
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nighest on the spot at the time will have to be 
questioned, and it will all come about Master Noel 
having gone back there that afternoon, and about his 
watch-key, which I told you of. In course, I know 
he'd nothing really to do with it : he'd have come 
back, no doubt and seen what had happened, and 
then just kept it quiet, as anybody's brother would, 
to screen the other; and as to the key, I didn't 
think of it at the time I told you, because I thought 
it was Mr. James himself as had been murdered and 
80 in course that couldn't have explained it, but the 
fact is. Master Noel used to practise lending 
Mr. James his key, for he'd two, and so I've no 
doubt he'd a done so then : and as to the dog being 
killed, which I told you of, that was Mr. James all 
over ; I never could make out, even when I thought 
it was Master Noel, how he could have dooed that; it 
was so unlike him. However, that's how things is, 
and mayhap you may find some way as may help 
Master Noel, who is innocent as a babe about the 
matter; only other folk mayn't see it in the same 
light. I do notice that Mr. Antrobus have kep' very 
quiet about it all, and I guess he's afeard of having 
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to be questioned just as I be, he was so fond of 
Master Noel. And at any rate I thought best write 
and tell you at oust, which please excuse, as also all 
bad writing and spelling, from 

" Your humbly obedient, 

"Daniel Terrott." 

As Mr. Beresford finished the perusal of this 
letter, he started to his feet and began to pace the 
room m ungovernable agitation. 

** ' See it in the same light,' '* he exclaimed, 
quoting his present correspondent's words as he had 
done Noel's ; "no, that they certainly will not ; 
see it in a hanging light would be nearer the mark. 
* Suspicion ! ' I should rather think there would be 
suspicion. I didn't think of it before, and couldn't 
have helped it if I had, but there the facts are, the 
unlucky boy ; goes from Poyning's back to their own 
station — of course, as Terrott says, he will have to 
tell all about that ; — is there exactly at the time the 
murder was committed ; returns to Poyning's late the 
same evening, giving a false account of what he had 
been doing in the interval; then the watch-key 
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business, his singular manner when the body is 
found, his quitting the colony the same time as the 
other one, but by a different ship ! ' Accessory 
after/ indeed! it would be 'accessory before the 
fact/ as they would make it out, even without his 
starting on this fool's errand, which of course he 
does as if to clinch matters; — actually going and 
decamping with the villain! About as strong a 
presumption of guilt altogether as the prosecution 
could wish ! And what's on the other side ? ' No 
personal motive.' Well, none apparent perhaps, but 
what of that ; might have outrun his own allowance 
at the time, they'll say ; half-a-dozen things. And 
as to facts for the defence, there's just, my con- 
victions; the boy's own statement; and — some 
broken words which I heard him utter in delirium ! 
Upon my honour," said Mr. Beresford, pausing 
suddenly in the strides with which he had been 
traversing the apartment, and speaking with the 
utmost vehemence, ''upon my honour, if this can't 
be stopped it may be life and death with him ! I 
must act at once ! " 

In less than two minutes Mr. Beresford had 
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hailed a hansom and was on his way to the City. 
He droTe to a door sitnated in one of the principal 
thoron^ifares^ and bearing on a brass plate the 
inscription ''Farebrother, Priyate Inquiry Office.'* 
The door was fisistenedy and the bell which Mr. 
Beresford rang remained unanswered; again and 
again his impatient summons pealed through the 
house, but without result ; the office was eyidenUy 
closed for the night. 

'' It's no use, sir/' said a policeman whose atten- 
tion had been attracted by this, proceeding, and who 
now crossed the street with his lantern. '' 9 a.m. to 
7 P.M. and seldom a minute out either way." 

" Good Heaven ! " exelaimed Mr. Beresford ; 
" it is imperative that I should see him to-night ; 
has he no other address ? " 

" None that I know of," said the man ; adding, 
however, as Mr. Beresford slipped a half-crown into 
his hand, '* Our governor might tell you, perhaps, 
sir, if you wouldn't mind coming round to the 
station; he's been in the force these many years, 
and so was he," pointing to Mr. Farebrother's plate, 
** before he started this shop of his own." 
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Mr. Beresford adopted the snggestion and drove 
to the superintendent's ; he was at home, fortunately, 
and after some search amongst letters and papers, 
found Mr. Farebrother's private residence ; — Upper 
Clapton. The streets were clear enough of traffic 
at this time, and half-an-hour's fast driving brought 
Mr. Beresford to Upper Clapton accordingly. 

The person he came to visit had none of those 
specialities which writers of fiction delight in assign- 
ing to this class. He was neither preternaturally 
sharp, nor coarse-spoken, nor facetious ; simply an 
intelligent, straight-forward, thoroughly business- 
like person, free from mannerisms of any kind, 
and who would have suooeeded in any profession he 
might have taken up. 

''Understand, please, that money is absolutely 
no object," said Mr. Beresford, when he had made 
his companion acquainted with the main facts of 
the case ; '' nor do I at all wish to screen this man, 
James Arlington ; quite the contrary ; the sooner the 
police have him the better. The sole thing I am 
anxious about is to get his brother away from 
him." 
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"I see," said Mr. Farebrother. "It's just as 
well that it is so, by the way, for as the young man 
is doing an illegal act in aiding the escape, we are 
quite entitled to stop him if we can." 

"Yes," said Mr. Beresford; "and to employ 
force, if necessary : I will bear you out in that and 
everything ; handcuff him, drug him, if it can't be 
done any other way." 

" Well, we have to trace them first," said Mr. 
Farebrother. " Have you any clue in which direction 
they have gone ? somewhere to the west of England, 
no doubt, but can you form any idea where ? " 

" Only what I gather from the young man's note," 
said Mr. Beresford, " and that is little enough. Not 
to any sea-port direct, that seems clear, at least not 
for a day or two ; they will be in hiding first while 
he makes inquiries. By the way," added Mr. 
Beresford, after a pause, during which he had been 
reflecting. 

" Yes," said his companion : " what were you 
going to say?" 

" Why, I shouldn't wonder if he had gone to 
Llanfihangel." 
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"Lan— Lan — what place did you say?" asked 
Farebrother. 

'' Llan-fi-han-gel/' said Mr. Beresford, repeating 
each syllable separately ; '* it is near Dolgellau, in 
North Wales, some miles up the Towyn valley; 
there's a rail all the way to Towyn vid Shrewsbury." 

" What should have taken him there ? " asked 
Farebrother." 

" Well," said Mr. Beresford, " he was there with 
me for several weeks in the autumn, and it may have 
occurred to him now as an out-of-the-way place which 
would suit his purpose ; the landlord of the inn too, 
I recollect, had kept a waterside tavern at Liverpool 
before he settled there, and we often had shipping 
talks. Beally," added Mr. Beresford, "it seems 
worth considering." 

" I think it is," said Farebrother. " If he heard 
of any ship, or saw one advertised, it would be easy 
to get across the country to Liverpool or Birkenhead ; 
or Chester would be nearer still, and there are 
some good-sized traders go up there. I shall propose 
to run down to Lan — ^that place, to-morrow evening, 
if we hear nothing meanwhile." 
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"Not in the morning?" asked Mr. Beres- 
ford. 

" No,** said his companion, " we should risk too 
much by starting ofif at once for such a distance on 
speculation merely. To-morrow I will ascertain first 
that they have really left Lambeth ; then, in the 
course of the day, I will very cautiously put some 
men on the track along the different other routes by 
which they might have worked westward ; just suffi- 
cient to satisfy ourselves that they are not known 
to have taken any of them. Should nothing have 
turned up, we will then, as I said, go down to your 
place by the maU train in the evening. I shall 
propose," he added, "to go with you myself, if you 
do not object." 

" The thing I should most wish," said Mr. 

Beresford, " I hardly expected to be so fortunate." 

'I 

l' '* Why, you see, the matter may require some 

r 

*; careful handling," said Farebrother, ** and I shall 

be best satisfied to be there in person ; I will take 
two of our men whom I can depend upon down 
with us also. By the way, will you write me the 

rj address at Lambeth, please?** 



( 
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Mr. Beresford did so, and his companion 
folded the paper and placed it in his pocket-book, 

** At Euston then," he said, ** to-morrow evening, 
the mail starts at 9.15 ; the inquiry at Lambeth and 
the other matters I will see to intermediately. Stop 
though,'' he added as Mr. Beresford was about to 
leave the room, ^' you have not described the parties 
to me yet ; I must know whom we are to look 
for." 

Mr, Beresford gave the required information ; 
as regarded James he was able to do this with 
tolerable accuracy, not only from what he had 
recently heard from Noel, but also from his own 
recollection of the man against whom he had jostled 
in the Metropolitan station, and whom he no longer 
doubted to be the same person. 

When he had concluded, his companion sat 
thinking for a minute or two. 

'' Let me have that man's picture again," he then 
said. 

" What man's ? " 

'^ The elder brother's ; the one you call James 
Arlington." 
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Mr. Beresford complied, and again Farebroiher 
mused. 

'' It is risky/' he said, ** might compromise me 
perhaps, if it could be proved ; but I don't see how 
it could, very well. At any rate, I don't mind if you 
don't." 

** I hardly know what you are referring to," said 
Mr. Beresford. 

'' No, I don't see how you should. It is an idea 
which has just struck me ; — ^we will personate him." 

" The elder brother, do you mean ? " 

" Yes," said Farebrother ; " personate him, and 
put the Scotland Yard people on the wrong scent 
altogether." 

'* But can you do so ? " asked Mr. Beresford. 

" Nothing easier, as it happens ; if your descrip- 
tion is correct, my head man Talbot is a singular 
likeness of him as far as face goes ; not in other 
points, but that will be quite enough to mislead 
for a day or two; he lodges close by here too, as 
I find it convenient to have his reports out of 
office hours. I will start him oflf the first thing 
to-morrow." 
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*' Where to ? " asked Mr. Beresford. 

*' Down the Great Eastern/' said Farehrother. 
** Let me see ; he mustn't get in at the terminus, 
as that would be watched and he would get caught 
prematurely ; no, he shall walk over to Stratford, 
or Forest Gate better still, and join there ; then he 
can run down to Harwich and show himself about 
there at the station, the quay, and so on, in a 
hiding sort of way which will make everybody 
notice him; then the same game at Yarmouth, 
Grimsby, and two or three other places along the 
coast ; I'll give him his cue and he will understand 
it perfectly; even if he gets apprehended, I don't 
see that there'll be any mischief beyond a temporary 
detention for himself; a man has a right to be 
like some one else, and to travel where he likes. 
If it only gains us a couple of days that will 
probably be enough, as it is only the young man we 
care about." 

Mr. Beresford readily assented to this plan, and 
after some further arrangement of preliminaries, took 
his departure for the night ; Mr. Farebrother at the 
same time going in quest of the. man Talbot of whom 
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he had spoken, to prepare him for his part on the 
following day. 

It will be seen that there were thus two distinct 
parties on the track of the fugitives : the regular 
police, whose object was to apprehend James 
Arlington; and Mr. Beresford, with his new ally 
and the persons in his employ, who aimed at 
rescuing Noel, by any means that might prove 
effectual, from the obvious risk which attended his 
accompanying James in his flight. The police had 
the advantage of numbers and organization, and 
might be expected eventually to succeed in their 
object ; but in the meantime their opponents, having 
a general knowledge of the direction taken by those 
they were in quest of would be likely to be first 
on their track ; a circumstance in their favour which 
Mr. Farebrother's ingenious stratagem promised 
materially to assist. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FUaHT AND PURSUIT. 

Mb. Bebbsfobd's surmise as to Llanfihangel was 
entirely correct. 

Noel's first plan on seeing the hand-bill for 
James's apprehension had been to run down with 
the latter immediately to Liverpool by train, and 
there take the chance of getting on board a steamer 
for America. On reflection however it became 
evident that^ to allow of the bill having been printed 
and posted, the authorities must have been in 
possession of the facts for several hours, and that 
they would at once have telegraphed to Liverpool 
in anticipation of James Arlington adopting this 
course. Noel had altered his intention therefore, 
and, as mentioned in his note to Mr. Beresford, now 
VOL. in. 53 
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proposed to find a sailing-ship for America, remaining 
concealed with James in some safe locality while 
he made the necessary enquiries for one ; and the 
remoteness and seclusion of Llanfihangel had sug- 
gested it for the purpose, the advantage which 
might be derived from the landlord's acquaintance 
with shipping matters overweighing, in his judgment, 
any mconvenience arising from his being himself 
personally known there. 

For Llanfihangel he and James had accordingly 
started on the evening of the day— a Tuesday — on 
which his note to Mr. Beresford was written. 

Their journey down to Wales was free from diflS- 
culty of any kind. Noel had purchased before leaving 
London some articles of second-hand clothing for 
himself and James, selecting an ordinary artisan's 
dress for the purpose. They then, as he had 
arranged, quitted the Lambeth lodgings at dusk, 
taking with them a few necessaries, and an ample 
supply of ready money ; with these they walked to a 
station on the North Western a few miles out of 
London, and joining the down mail there, reached 
Shrewsbury in the middle of the night ; thence they 
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proceeded by the local train, arriving a little before 
day-break at the small market-town of Machynlleth. 
The train would have taken them nearer to Llanfi- 
hangel, but Noel, who, young as he was, showed 
himself full of resources, thought it best not to 
travel further by railway but cross the mountains, 
a few miles' walk, to their destination; he was 
anxious also on the way to exchange the rough 
clothes, which he and James had worn on their 
journey, for their ordinary dress, as the disguise 
would have excited attention at Llanfihangel, where 
he would, of course, at once be recognized. 

This was done, and they reached the hamlet 
without meeting any one. Here they took up their 
quarters at the inn where Noel had been so long 
confined by illness, and where he was gladly 
welcomed back ; his companion, he stated, had 
become seriously indisposed during the walk, and 
would prefer to keep to his room for the rest of 
the day. A fire was accordingly lighted in one of 
the bed-rooms, and Janies at once retired there; 
remaining thus effectually screened against suspicion 
or notice of any kind, while Noel occupied himself 
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in obtaining the infonnation [he required for their 
further movements. 

In this respect also the result seemed to further 
his plans, while at the same time it justified Mr. Fare- 
brother's surmise as to the place of embarkation they 
would probably select. During the forenoon Noel 
joined the landlord in the bar, and drew him into a 
conversation on shipping matters, from which he 
gathered many valuable hints. He at once found 
that it would be useless to think either of Liver- 
pool or Birkenhead; both ports, he learned acci- 
dentally from his companion, were the habitual 
resort of fugitives of all kinds whether from 
criminal or civil process, and hardly a vessel left 
the docks without being boarded by the police in 
pursuit of one or other class of delinquents ; if a 
suspected person could get ahead of the telegraph 
it was all very well, but once let his description 
come down and he would be safer from discovery 
in Holbom or Bond Street. 

Noel felt so satisfied of the correctness of this 
that he at once turned his thoughts in another 
direction. Returning to the sitting-room he had 
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engaged, he busied himself for some hours in dis- 
cussing various plans which offered, but all of which 
seemed open to objection on one ground or another ; 
and he was considering whether it might not be best 
to cross to Ireland and take the chance of some trader 
sailing from thence, when the landlord solved the 
difficulty by bringing in a copy of a Lancashire and 
Cheshire paper which he took in. *' It had just 
come," he said, '^ and as Mr. Arlington seemed 
interested about sea-faring he might like to read 
it; it had all the shipping news generally." 

Noel thanked his informant, and as soon as the 
latter had withdrawn, glanced eagerly down the 
columns. His eye was soon caught by an adver- 
tisement which seemed to offer all he wished: the 
trader Brazilian for Bio and Buenos Ayres was 
lying in the Dee, at a wharf of which the name 
was given, some ten miles below Chester, and had 
nearly completed her lading : she would sail 
punctually at 1 p.m. on Friday next. There were 
still two or three berths for cabin passengers. 

Noel's forethought had provided him with a 
BradahaWf as well as with maps of the country, 
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and he at once proceeded to ascertain how Chester 

could be reached with least risk of discovery. He 

would have preferred to walk there, but this was out 

of the question : it was already, as the reader will 

have gathered from what has been said, Wednesday 

afternoon, leaving less than forty-eight hours before 

the ship weighed anchor ; it was indispensable also 

that they should purchase some necessaries for the 

voyage before starting. After anxious consideration, 

therefore, he decided on taking the earliest train from 

Dolgellau next day, and travelling by it to some point 

short of Chester : here he would leave James during 

the afternoon while he went into the town himself 

and made the required purchases ; they would then 

sleep in one of the villages on the road to the wharf, 

which they could easily reach in time to go on board 

on the Friday morning and arrange for their passage. I 

James was entirely passive, as he had been 
throughout. Whatever arrangements Noel thought 
fit to make he accepted without discussion or com- 
ment, the gloomy images of terror which haunted his 
mind seeming to forbid its fixing itself on any subject, 
while at the same time they rendered it peculiarly 
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sensitive to external impressions ; — any unexpected 
sound or other trifling incident would bring on a 
nervous agitation^ under which the powerful frame 
of the man shook from head to foot. In such con-^ 
versations as did pass between the brothers James 
Arlington's manner was singularly humbled, almost 
gentle ; it seemed as if the remorse he had felt while 
supposing Noel to have fallen a victim to his own 
deliberate attempt on his life had introduced a new 
element into the character, coupled with an instinctive 
shrinking in eye and touch, as if he felt the horror 
his own presence must cause the latter. 

It was with considerable satisfaction, so far as it 
could be called such, that Noel found himself seated 
with James in the Chester train on the day following^ 
Everything up to this point had gone well. The 
month being December, their journey to Llanfihangel, 
with the exception of the few miles over the hills 
from Machynlleth, had been entirely under cover of 
night : during their stay at the latter place James 
had been seen by no one ; and now they had again 
quitted it without suspicion or notice of any kind. 
Noel had overnight assigned James's continued 
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indisposition as a reason for his wishing to return 
home immediately, and had arranged accordingly for 
a conveyance to take them into Dolgellau by half-past 
six A.M., at which hour their train started; the drive 
therefore was again entirely in the dark, preventing 
any risk of James's person being seen, or of its being 
observed, even if the outer coats they wore had not 
concealed this, that he and Noel had again exchanged 
their ordinary dress for the workmen's clothes they 
had worn on leaving London. 

All well, hitherto. And so it continued for the 
first hour of their journey. But at this point the 
aspect of matters underwent an alarming change. 

Day broke at Bala, the first considerable station 
on the line after quitting Dolgellau. The travellers 
occupied a second class compartment, and had it 
entirely to themselves ; and on entering the station, 
James, by NoePs direction, seated himself at the 
further end of the carriage with his hat drawn down 
over his face, feigning to be asleep, while Noel stood 
up at the window so as to prevent any one looking in, 
as far as practicable. While thus occupied, however, 
his eye was caught by a knot of persons collected in 
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front of a printed hand-bill, conspicuously placed 
among the advertisements on the wall of the station, 
and which they were reading with an appearance of 
much excitement. A fatal apprehension struck to 
Noel's heart ; he was too far off to read the placard, 
but its look seemed familiar to him: imploring James 
not to speak or change his position, he jumped from 
the carriage and ran up to the spot. 

He had not been mistaken. — One of the placards 
with the reward for James's apprehension ! 

It had been received from London a few hours 
before, and had just been posted up : the same bill 
in its main particulars, but with the addition now of 
the full description, as to face and figure, of the person 
to whom it referred f 

Yes. And as Noel, with a thrill of added 
wretchedness, hastily gathered these facts, he became 
aware of another unpleasant circumstance. The 
knot of persons he had observed included, he now 
saw, one of the county police ; the man was speaking 
as Noel came up to them. 

** They send them to all parts of the country," 
were the words which Noel caught, ** it's just for the 
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chance of it, you see; he might be lurking somewhere 
hereabouts, though it isn't likely, that sort of chap 
generally gets into a town like Bristol or Birmingham. 
Howsomdever, there'll be a sharp look-out for him 
along the line." 

Noel decided on his course instantly. Hurrying 
into the booking-office, for which there was just time 
before the train started, he took two second class 
tickets for Llandrillo, a name which caught his eye 
on the time-bills in small type between Bala and the 
next principal station : with these he returned to 
the carriage in which he had left James, and of which 
he was glad to find the latter still the sole occupant. 
The short distance to Llandrillo was occupied by 
Noel in studying the maps he had with him, and in 
impressing upon his brother the necessity for their at 
once quitting the train. 

'* There is no alternative, James," he said, *' you 
would be liable to arrest at every step along the line ; 
the police might examine the carriage, or other 
persons might come in who had just been reading the 
hand-bill ; they have it up at all the main stations, 
no doubt. We must walk the whole way ; get over 
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the hills to Buabon to-night^ about twenty-five miles 
as far as I can make out, and sleep somewhere outside 
the place; then, to-morrow morning I will go in 
early and buy anything I can for our voyage there, 
and we will get away on foot down to the ship. 
There will be hardly any risk in this, as the bill can't 
have got known oflf the line yet." 

James assented to this change of plan with the 
same docility which he had shown throughout their 
journey. At Llandrillo the two brothers quitted the 
train accordingly, and struck into the route which 
Noel had traced on his maps, and which led 
across an elevated range known as the Berwyn 
mountains. 

Noon on the December day, and considerably past 
noon ; the sun sinking behind the Cader Berwyn and 
Gader Forwyn peaks, the summit-heights of the chain, 
with a rapidity which augurs ill for the two foot- 
travellers who have the main part of their day's 
work still before them. They are at the top of the 
pass now, or nearly so; surmounting the last acclivity 
in the track which, terminating for wheel-traffic at 
the head of the valley, winds up as a foot-path or 
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rough bridle-road, steeply and painfully, by the side 
of the crags which there enclose the latter. 

At the top of the pass now ; but two or three 
hours later than they should have been ; there have 
been heavy rains, ploughing up the road and 
interposing difficulties of all kinds in the ascent; 
while the agitating circumstances in which they are 
placed have added dejection and fatigue to a walk 
which in any case would have been one of some toil. 
Nor is there much to inspirit them in the natural 
features of the scene by which they are surrounded. 
The path, such as it is, leads over a shoulder of 
boggy ground, still on the ascent, and crevassed, if we 
may adopt a term which belongs elsewhere, into a 
sea of broken ridges of peat, laborious and at this 
season even perilous to cross, from the risk of 
accidentally slipping into the channels of black ooze 
which run between them. On each side of this, 
stretch tracts of desolate moor, apparently inter- 
minable, and showing in their winter aspect no trace 
of the beauty which they are capable of assuming at 
other periods when the heather, gorse, and fern 
combine in an unrivalled play of colour. Towards 
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the south-west rise the two sterile peaks mentioced 
just above, and which, as at present seen, add rather 
gloom than grandeur to the view ; while the appre- 
hensions arising from the point to which the day 
has declined are augmented by some heavy banks of 
clouds on the horizon, which although at present 
stationary, threaten further rain before night, or 
possibly, from the keen wind which has lately sprung 
up, a fall of snow. 

Depressed and fatigued however, as both the 
travellers were, the younger still exerted himself to 
keep up the energies of his fellow-fugitive. '' See, 
James," he said, when they had at length crossed 
the broken ground just described, and advanced 
sufficiently beyond it to look over to the other side 
of the pass ; " see, there is the valley down below us, 
just as it is marked on the map, the Geiriog they call 
it, and just beyond that rocky knoll, two or three 
miles down, I can see the first village, Llanarmon ; 
I will go in and get something for us to eat there 
while you rest outside ; then it is not far from that 
down to Llansantfraid, and after that we have only 
got to rise the hill, and we shall be down in the Dee 
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valley by nightfall, and on the turnpike road to 
Buabon. Let us make haste, that is all.'' 

James Arlington shook his head wearily : ** Haste ! " 
he echoed ; '' ah ! the weight is not in the limbs." 

They were nearly the first words he had spoken 
that day, and he looked up at his companion, in the 
timid shrinking way now habitual to him, to see if 
they were taken amiss. 

Noel stood still for a minute and in his turn 
looked at the speaker, their eyes meeting, as they 
rarely did ; although James at once sunk his to the 
ground. Noel took his brother's hand gently and 
held it for a few seconds in his own. 

**I had not thought to have done this again, 
James," he said, " but something forces me to : you 
have a heavy weight indeed, but you must try and 
bear it ; try and ask help to bear it aright : there is 
mercy even for — for what you have done, if you seek 
it. But now," Noel continued, again hurrpng 
forward ; "we must lose no time ; for your own 
sake — for our father's sake, James," he added, 
almost in a whisper, ** you must try your best ; try 
and save yourself." 
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The descent to the Ceiriog valley and the pro- 
gress of the travellers down it occupied far less 
time than the morning's walk had done^ but it was 
long and tedious enough, notwithstanding; by the 
time they reached Llansantfraid, where they were to 
quit the valley-road and cross the ridge of which 
Noel had spoken, it was late, very late ; a bare half- 
hour of daylight left. There was no alternative how- 
ever. Once more animating his companion, Noel 
struck up the track indicated on his map and com- 
menced this new ascent. 

The ridge they were now to cross was formed by 
a tract of moor of no great height, far less than that 
of the range they had surmounted earlier in the day ; 
given sufficient light, and it would have presented no 
difficulty whatever. But it became formidable at the 
hour at which it was now attempted. As the twilight 
settled down on surrounding objects they lost their 
proportions and became fitful and confusing ; it was 
hardly possible to distinguish which way the ground 
sloped, or which features in the scene were far or 
near ; the track, above all, indistinctly marked at the 
best of timeS; soon ceased to be of any use at all. 
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At night-fall, when Noel had calculated they would 
have reached the Dee valley, they were still wandering 
on the moor ; hopelessly lost, as it seemed. 

Lost they in ta^t were for some hour or two; 
still in motion, but without knowledge even of the 
direction in which they were walking; almost with- 
out light to see where they placed their feet ; before 
long, it would be impossible to do even this. In 
this emergency, however, the promptitude of resource 
which Noel had shown throughout their journey did 
not desert him. 

** Hold, James," he said, stopping and suddenly 
checking his companion ; '^ I have thought of some- 
thing. I should have done so earlier. Let me try 
and recollect how the map lay." 

He did not speak for a minute, but stood still, 
recalling their position on the map in reference to 
the point he wished to reach ; he then slowly carried 
his eye round to the different points of the horizon, 
on which the hill outlines were still indistinctly 
visible. 

** That will do," he said, at last. ** Euabon must 
be in the direction fronting us, rather to the left; 
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there is a glow of something in the sky there which 
can only be the furnaces ; I can make it out quite 
plainly now^ and if we make for it, and if the day- 
light will only hold out for us to see our footing, we 
shall do well enough. Half- an- hour or more 
along this high ground, and then we shall have 
the Dee close below us, and can easily find our way 
down to it." 

Noel proved to be right. The luminous appearance 
which he had noticed, visibly increased as they went 
on ; a black hollow, distinguishable firom the flat 
surface of the moor, opened below them on the left, 
showing that they were now overlooking the Dee 
valley ; presently, one or two lights were seen there, 
while the murmur of the river over the impediments 
in its rocky channel was clearly audible — Noel 
thought he could even dimly make out the line of 
the Pont y Gysyllte aqueduct. 

At the moment, however, that the fugitives became 
satisfied of their being thus on the right track, their 
progress was checked by an accident to Noel. While 
straining his sight on the distant objects just referred 
to, he trod less carefully than he had been doing of 
VOL. III. 54 
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late : his foot caught in a projecting stump or piece 
of rock, and he fell to the ground with some 
violence. 

Noel was on his feet almost immediately, and 
started forward again; but the first step he made 
drew from him a sharp exclamation of pain. 

^^It is of no consequence, James/' he said, 
stopping to ascertain what had happened ; *^ I have 
wrenched my foot a little, that is all ; I will go on 
again in a minute." 

Two or three minutes elapsed, however, before Noel 
did proceed, and when he did, it was with increased 
suffering ; there had been some strain of a ligament 
or muscle, and every movement added to the inflamma- 
tion. Still he persevered. The loving heart bore 
this, as it had borne so much before ; not a cry or 
complaint escaped him ; not a further sound of 
any kind. And thus they proceeded for some farther 
distance along the moor; not much in itself, but 
hours of agony to the sufferer who was thus draining 
the cup of endurance to its dregs. 

But this could not go on; the limit was now 
reached. Exhausted with the fatigue of the walk 
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and with the anxiety of so many previous days^ Noel 
stumbled more than once over the inequalities of the 
ground ; at length, a worse stumble than usual, twist- 
ing the injured foot, as he recovered himself, forcibly 
to one side, occasioned such intense pain that his 
strength gave way, and he sank down in a dead 
swoon. 

It was some little time before the elder brother 
realized what had happened ; when he did, he stood 
at first like a man wholly stupefied ; then he knelt 
down, endeavouri^g to rouse Noel by questions, by 
entreaties of every kind ; as these failed, he gently 
shook him, but ineffectually ; then more forcibly, still 
with the same result. Quite hopeless. James him- 
self felt it was so at last, and, rising to his own feet 
again, hastily thought over their position ; — the 
necessity for doing so awakened him for the time 
from the stupor in which he had so long lain. 

" What did Noel say ? " he exclaimed, dis- 
tractedly ; '' one o'clock to-morrow ; sails at one 
o'clock punctually ; and all that distance too, below 
Chester! I must not lose an instant. And yet, 
to leave him here, leave him fednting, without food or 
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shelter, and in this bitter night too ! Impossible ; 
he will die of cold :— it shall not be ! " 

James's better nature, such capacity for good 
in him as still remained, was for the moment 
predominant. Out of the depths of guilt and 
wretchedness welled some drops of remorse, and of 
a feeling better than remorse ; shame, grief, self- 
abasement ; the promptings of a first penitence ; 
the recollections of a time in which affection and 
truth had not yet died out of the man's heart. 

'' It shall not be," he exclaimed again, thrusting 
back by main force the old impulses of selfishness 
and fear which still struggled for the mastery ; 
** it shall not be ; let them do their worst 
sooner ! " 

As he spoke James again stooped and raised 
Noel, who was still unconscious, from the ground; 
he then wound his own arms round him and carried 
him, deftly and tenderly, in the direction they had 
been pursuing, still taking as a guide the distant 
glare flung by the furnaces. 

James exerted the whole of his great strength in 
the task, but it tested it to the uttermost, beading 
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the perspiration on bis forehead in drops. After 
several minutes of intense exertion he was com- 
pelled to pause and rest. As he deposited his 
burden on the ground, still with the same gentle- 
ness, his eye was caught by some objects at a 
short distance from the place where he stood, 
distinguished in colour and general appearance 
from the uniform dun hue of the moor they had 
been traversing. He stepped forward, and found that 
these were some low heaps of slate rubbish, thrown 
up in digging a quarry which had been commenced 
but seemed to have been abandoned. Of small 
consequence these in themselves. But just beneath 
them James now discovered what was of moment ; — 
a tolerably-traced road, made for the transport of 
materials to and from the quarry and evidently 
leading down to the Dee Valley. He stopped for 
a minute to ascertain the fact and, still more, to 
recover breath ; then he returned to the spot where 
Noel lay, and prepared to lift him in his arms 
again. 

He was bending forward for this purpose, when a 
clock at no great distance in the valley beneath 
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them struck some hour ; James counted the strokes 
as it did so. He had expected it would be six 
o'clock^ but the bell went on ; struck successively, 
seven o'clock; eight; nine! 

Nine o'clock ! and the ship sailing at one the next 
afternoon ! 

And what was that other sound he now heard ; 
was it voices? Hardly likely; he did not hear it 
again ; and yet it might be, might be the pursuer, 
the " avenger of blood ! " 

It was the moment of James Arlington's 
destiny f 

Besistlessly within him rose once more the 
monomaniacal impulse, the unholy soul-mastering 
fear ; scattering the forces of good before it ; leaving 
but one thought, but one purpose, instant flight ; — 
escape, anywhere, anyhow! 

No time to care for Noel now; no capacity, had 
there been time, to recollect who or what the un- 
conscious form on the grass beside him was ; no 
capacity, no faculty, of any kind beyond the mere 
animal existence, and its one instinct, self-pre- 
servation ! 
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Down the track he had just seen, plunging 
from side to side of it in his reckless speed like 
a hunted beast of prey. Down its last descent 
now, rounding its last curve ; down on to the flat 
meadow-land; past some cottages; a turnpike-gate 
then, the broad turnpike-road on its further side,— 
the Buabon Boad, he remembered that name well ; 
besides, on this side of the Yalhj,they were still 
visible, his guides, his allies, the furnaces ! 

Some distance on, he lost these, but there was the 
good road still ; crossing the river now ; the arches of 
the aqueduct, huge and shadowy in the indistinct 
light, towering above it ; under the bridge, the swirl 
and chafing of the broken water. Beyond the bridge 
the road rising agiain; climbing the hill; Buabon- 
way. 

No, nothing but the water, that sound ; he 
thought it might be the voices again, but it is 
not; no trace of pursuit. He slackens his pace, 
and begins to breathe more freely; slackens it 
still more; at last stops altogether; he must rest 
for a few minutes; he is tired, deadly tired. But 
then, Buabon still to be reached, and with so many 
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leagues between it and the ship afterwards ; im- 
possible ; he must not think of resting ! To his 
toil again. 

Severe toil it is now ; up, up, and still np, the 
road seeming to wind and lengthen itself oat inter- 
minably. And the furnaces, why does he not see them 
again ; something ought to be visible, something 
besides these ghastly hedgerows and stone fences; 
can he have taken a wrong turning ? 

No; there is the glow on the horizon again 
straight before him; let him make the top, this 
last rise, and he will see the fires themselves. 
Yes, there they are now. 

But far, far, hopelessly far ; and he is so utterly 
wearied out. The night is cold too, although fine ; 
the clouds of the afternoon have disappeared, leaving 
the expanse of sky clear and bright with stars, but 
cold, piercingly cold ! If he could mend his pace he 
could soon get warm, but it will not be mended ; he 
is dragging foot by foot ; much ado to do even that ! 

In a field on one side of the road stood some 
detached works of no great size ; a blast-furnace for 
smelting the iron, with a few sheds attached. All un- 
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occupied, as James Arlington at once saw ; at any rate, 
no one there at present : the glow from the fire, which 
still burnt, made every object distinctly visible. He 
stood a minute by the gate leading into the field; 
quitted it, then returned again and leant against it : 
it yielded to his pressure, and he entered. The 
craving for rest and warmth was insupportable. 

The latter he soon obtained. The upper orifice 
of the large conical kiln or furnace, in which the 
smelting was carried on, was level with the field in 
which James stood ; as usual in Wales, the furnace 
had been built on the edge of a declivity of some 
steepness with this express view, the object being to 
allow of coke and other materials being introduced 
into its mouth by means of a tramway which com- 
municated with it. To the edge of this structure 
accordingly James soon made his way, and for 
some minutes cowered in front of it, absorbing with 
avidity the heat from the flames, which rose to some 
little height above the kiln's mouth. 

The more he warmed himself, however, the more 
overpowering became his drowsiness ; come what 
would, he must yield to it. Not where he now 
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stood^ howeyer ; the vapour from the }dln was 
stifling, he found it impossible to breathe there 
longer. He looked round for some place of shelter, 
but the sheds were at the bottom of the declivity, 
a steep and toilsome descent to them ; besides, some 
one might be sleeping inside. 

Close at hand, however, he found what answered 
his purpose. The tramroad communicating with the 
mouth of the kiln ran for some little distance back 
into the field ; at its farther end were some empty 
trucks — unloaded, that is, not quite empty, for the 
nearest, as James saw, had in it several loose sacks. 
It was a minute's work only to reach this. He 
climbed into it, and wrapping himself warmly and 
securely in the sacks, was quickly asleep. 

Very long, very heavy was that sleep ; the first 
profound rest which James had known for weeks, and 
possibly months ; but the unwonted fatigue of this 
day had overmastered mental agitation and anxiety. 
Through the chill midnight, through the waning 
of star after star overhead, he slept, up to the 
struggling December daybreak; a deep, dreamless 
sleep. 
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Dreamless, but not absolutely to its close; daring 
the few minutes which preceded this, the mind began 
to busy itself, at first with various indistinct images, 
but gradually combining into one, and that of 
very recent origin ;— the bridge James had crossed 
the evening before with the water flowing under- 
neath it; the sight of the water first, then its 
sound ! 

Ultimately, this sound became predominant ; 
exclusive ; the single element in the dream ; not 
water either now, but voices, more than one voice, 
and apparently close at hand. And then, as this 
impression was succeeded by those habitual to the 
sleeper, peril, fear, flight, he passed from dream to 
reality, and, starting up in the truck, gazed round 
him ; wildly and confusedly, but — awake. 

Awake, to find that the latter portion of the dream 
itself had been real. At no great distance from the 
truck stood some persons, talking together : labourers 
employed on the kiln who had just come back for 
their morning's work, and who now, as James sat up 
in the truck, looked at him with considerable surprise, 
one of them calling out to him. 
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Confused and agitated, James Arlington in his 
terror identified the figures he thus saw with his 
pursuers, as he deemed them, of the evening before, 
and immediately tried to escape. 

This was far from easy, however ; the truck was 
of a singular build, and unusually high; he had 
noticed this overnight, had found difficulty in climbing 
up into it ; and the descent was still more trouble- 
some. Hoping to assist himself, James grasped what 
seemed an iron bar attached to the outside of the 
truck. Instead of supporting him, the iron flew 
back with a sharp click: as it did so, the truck 
began to move ; — moved towards the open mouth of 
the kiln. 

Leisurely enough at first ; so leisurely that James 
did not notice it. The bar having failed him, he was 
trying some other mode of descent ; less eager about 
it than he had been before, as he observed that 
the men made no advance towards him. They were 
in working clothes, too; — evidently, his alarm had 
been groundless. 

Yes. But the truck had quickened its pace by 
this time, descending the tramroad, which was on 
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an incline, with a velocity which, although not very 
great, was increasing every moment; in two 
minuteSy perhaps less, it would be at the kiln ! 

James saw it now, and the men saw it ; they ran 
forward shouting, with an expression of horror on 
their faces, ** Jump ! " " Jump, you fool^ jump 
directly ! " 

The wretched man was paralyzed with this new 
terror. For several seconds he stood motionless, 
speechless ; his hands only stretched out with a frantic 
entreaty for help, while the truck continued its 
descent. It was one employed for conveying the 
smelting materials, or ** charge,'' as they are called, 
to the furnace ; on reaching which it would be checked 
by a spring, and, tilting over, would deposit its 
contents in the kiln : — the piece of iron which James 
Arlington had displaced just before was a similar 
check- spring for confining the truck when not in use. 
And it was close to the mouth now ; the men had 
left ofif shouting, they were too terrified; the 
singe and vapour of the flames was upon the un- 
happy victim ! 

They served to arouse him ; too late for safety, 
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bat in time to prevent the horrible death with which 
he was menaced. At the supreme moment, James 
leapt from the truck, and, Mling over the declivity 
on which the kiln was built, lay a bleeding and 
insensible mass at the bottom. 

It is time now to return to Noel. The voices 
which James Arlington had heard became more 
audible after he had left the quarry, in the direction 
of which the speakers were evidently proceeding ; 
in two or three more minutes the latter, who carried 
lanterns, came themselves into sight, and advanced 
rapidly towards the spot where Noel lay, the foremost 
of the party almost stumbling over him in his haste. 

** Bless my soul ! " exclaimed the new-comer, as 
he discovered the nature of the obstacle ; ** why, it's 
the boy himself; that villain must have murdered 
him ! Quick here ; lights ; help me to raise him." 

In the meantime, however, Noel had recovered 
from his fainting-fit, which was more due to exhaus- 
tion and pain than any other cause, and sat up of his 
own accord. 

" Mr. Beresford ! " he exclaimed, " what has 
brought you here?" 
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** Cause enough, I should say/' said the person 
addressed, whom the reader will have identified before 
Noel spoke : it being perhaps necessary to add here 
in the way of explanation, that Mr. Beresfprd with 
his assistants had reached Llanfihangel that morning, 
some hours after the fugitives had quitted it, but in 
time to catch the second Chester train for Dolgellau, 
as they had ascertained that a person corresponding 
to Noel's appearance had taken two tickets by the 
previous train for that place. At Bala, however, the 
hand-bill for James Arlington's apprehension caught 
Mr. Beresford's eye as it had done Noel's ; and justly 
arguing from it that the latter would deem it unsafe 
to continue on the line much further, he made 
inquiries at the succeeding stations, and finding that 
Noel and James had in fact alighted at Llandrillo, 
did the same with his own party. They had little 
difficulty in tracking those of whom they were in 
quest across the mountains and by the route they had 
subsequently taken towards Buabon ; and, notwith- 
standing the start which Noel and James had 
obtained, the darkness and other causes had so 
impeded their progress that, as has been seen, they 
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were oyertaken on the moor - by their pursuers. But 
we have been interrupting Mr. Beresford's reply 
unduly. 

'^ Cause enough," he said, '' in all conscience : 
at least, if it is a sufficient reason to come and look 
after people that they are wholly incapable of doing it 
for themselves. However, we won't wait to argue 
the matter ; where are you hurt ? " 

" Nowhere seriously," said Noel ; ** I twisted my 
foot in walking, and I suppose fainted from the pain. 
But oh ! Mr. Beresford, where is my brother ? he 
must have gone on ; hasten and save him : he will 
have gone Ruabon-way. We were to have got on 
to Chester by train, but a hand-bill at Bala 
frightened us." 

*^ Yes, yes, I know all about that," said Mr. 
Beresford ; " but with your leave. Master Noel, we 
shall arrange your own matters first. Mr. Fare- 
brother, will you let your two men carry him ? I 
can be of more use on ahead, to prevent their 
stumbling. There seems to be something of a track 
here." 

Descending by the same road which James had 
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followed, Mr. Beresford and his party reached the 
cottages of which we have spoken, where Noel was 
put to hed and a surgeon sent for. The latter 
speedily arrived, and Mr. Beresford had the satis- 
faction of learning from him that the injury Noel 
had received was of slight importance, and only 
required rest; an assurance, we may add prospec- 
tively, which was verified by the patient's recovery and 
departure for Freelands at the beginning of the 
following week. 

Meanwhile, as it was evident from the surgeon's 
report that there was no necessity for his remaining 
with Noel, Mr. Beresford, at the earnest and 
repeated entreaty of the latter, consented to proceed 
in the direction of Buabon, and ascertain what had 
become of James. 

So much time had been occupied by the matters 
just related that the day was considerably advanced 
before they entered the town, as Buabon, from its 
population and mineral wealth, now deserves to be 
called. Nearly the first object which met their 
eyes was the person of whom they were in quest, 
and whom they at once recognized from Noel's 
VOL. in. 66 
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description, enpported on a stretcher, and in charge 
of two of the local police, to whom {he accident had 
been reported by the workmen at the kilns. On 
reaching the latter these constables, to their surprise, 
had identified the safierer with the person for 
whose apprehension the hand-bills had been issued ; 
he was alive, although still insensible, and the 
police, having procured him such surgical assistance 
as the case admitted, were now conveying him to the 
railway-station to be lodged temporarily in Chester . 
gaol. 

Mr. Beresford at once announced himself as a 
friend of James Arlington's family, and, dismissing 
Mr. Farebrother and his assistants, accompanied the 
prisoner to Chester. Here, however, it became 
evident that James's end was approaching; and by 
order of the magistrates, instead of being lodged in 
gaol, he was taken to the Chester infirmary, where 
he expired on the following day. Previously to his 
death, the wretched man, although in extreme weak- 
ness and sufiering, recovered full possession of his 
faculties, and, at his own request, dictated to 
Mr. Beresford and one of the town magistrates a 
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fall confession of the crime for which he had been 
apprehended, as well as of the attempt he had 
subsequently made on his brother's life. His con- 
trition for what he had done seemed genuine, and 
the minister of religion who was present was enabled 
to report that he had breathed his last not without 
some humble reliance on the Divine mercy. 

It may as well be mentioned here, although 
again by way of anticipation, that such surmises as 
had been entertained on the spot as to Noel's 
possible complicity in his brother's crime were finally 
set at rest by the confession of the latter. Graham's 
friend, Maitland, was put in possession of the whole 
story by Mr. Beresford, and on his own return to 
the colony shortly afterwards communicated it to all 
concerned ; and as no inquest had beei^ held, in the 
absence of such a material witness as Maitland, the 
local notoriety which the matter had acquired quickly 
died out. 

In England, where James Arlington's tragical 
end had precluded his being brought to trial, his 
connection with Noel remained absolutely unknown ; 
and of course it need not be added that Mr. Beresford 
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kept his own counsel as to the steps taken by the 
latter for aiding his brother's escape, and which, 
however leniently the reader may be disposed to view 
them, would certainly have involved unpleasant con- 
sequences at the hands of the law. Whether the 
London police ever discovered the stratagem — an 
entirely successM one, it may be added — ^by which 
Mr. Farebrother had directed their attention to a 
quarter of England exactly the opposite of that in 
which the fugitives were to be found, is a mystery 
locked in that gentleman's own breast. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IS IT TO BE? 

It was rather more than four months after the 
events detailed in the last chapter^ that Noel, now 
wholly domesticated at Freelands^ was seated in the 
drawing-room with an open volume hefere him. 

Certainly not reading, however; doing nothing, 
in teuGt, to which any name in particular conld 
be given. 

How should he be ? 

Just a year ago, just this April twelvemonth, 
it was all going on ; going on in that very house, in 
that identical room: the images crowded on him 
from every nook and comer of it, from everything in 
it and outside it; pictures, piano, book-case, the 
song of birds through the open windows, the spring- 
pencillings of wood and down and meadowland, framed 
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between them : the eye ached, the ear throbbed with 
all their memories ! 

And how agitating, too, had the results been to 
himself, to others, to Jessie above all ! 

She is undeceived now, doubtless ; knows every- 
thing by this time; yes, thanks to Mrs. Ainslie's 
prompt letter, there can be no question of that : 
but what of herself? 

Little, in comparison, that she should be absent, 
be sixteen thousand miles away, as she is ; little that 
comparatively, if only there is hope of their meeting 
again. 

But is there? 

A very slender hope; he cannot disguise this 
from himself. One letter only has been received 
from her since she sailed; a few lines, announcing 
her safe arrival at Sydney, but telling of little else 
that was cheering ; its own silence speaking Yolumes ; 
while even if this could have been misinterpreted, 
the long closely-written letter from her relatives 
which accompanied it would have removed any 
doubt. Kindly and gently penned, but still explicit 
enough ; weaker and worse, increasing complaint and 
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decreasing strengtli eyery day ; that was about what 
it came to. 

That was the March news ; and now there is 
another mail due — slightly overdue; it may come 
by any post now. 

Yes, and it has come. Something tells Noel so 
as he sees the boy cross the lawn with his letter- 
bag. In two minutes more Mrs. Ainslie herself has 
entered the room. 

Another letter of equal length with the last, and 
of which she has just broken the seal, addressed to 
herself; and a small inclosure in it for Noel, Jessie's 
writing. Mrs. Ainslie is holding it out to him, but 
with an expression of much concern. 

" Not that," she said, in reply to Noel's look ; 
'^ not worse ; no, better in one sense now, although 
it seems she has been at the very brink of death, 
actually given over for two or three days. That 
makes it more inconceivable how they can have 
allowed it." 

" Allowed what ? " asked Noel. 

" Why, her coming home so soon afterward^/' 

" Home ! " exclaimed Noel, starting from his 
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Beat and fixing on Mrs. Ainslie a look of wondering 
joy ; " coming home already ? " 

" Yes, she has actually sailed ; there is a post- 
script to my sister's letter, which they tell me to 
read first, to say so ; they had just seen her off in 
the Arbuthnot. But, Noel, my dear hoy," added 
Mrs. Ainslie kindly, *^ we must not deceive ourselves 
about this; it is a most serious risk for her, most 
serious. I cannot understand her being thought 
equal to it. You remember that December letter 
of mine ; — you know the one I mean ? " 

" Oh, yes," said Noel ; " about — about its all 
being discovered. Jessie has received that then ? " 

" Yes, and it seems to have had a wonderful 
effect upon her. All the first part of my sister's 
letter was written to prepare me for the worst ; she 
was given over, as I said ; the medical men had left 
ofi" calling even, excepting their own physician who 
just looked in once in twenty-four hours, more for 
form than anything else ; he happened to be there 
when my letter came and told them by all means 
to read it to her ; she was rapidly sinking and it 
could not make the least difference. The difference 
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it did make, humanly speaking, seems to have been 
to save her life. She rallied almost immediately ; — 
within six hoars Dr. Butts admitted there might be 
hope, and the recovery has gone on. The only thing 
I am uneasy about is this voyage home. Jessie 
insisted upon it, and the doctors all agreed it was 
best not to oppose her wish ; they even thought it 
might help her to get back her strength, although 
I confess it seems to me simple madness. But I 
am keeping you from your own note." 

Mrs. Ainslie left the room, and Noel was soon 
immersed in the contents of a document which, 
under the exceptional circumstances of the case, we 
offer for the reader's perusal also : — 

" Sydney, 4th February, 18—. 

** Mb. Noel Ablington, — 

'* I HOPE you understand that it is very diffi- 
cult indeed for a young lady to write love-letters 
when she has none from the gentleman to reply to. 
However, I suppose I must try ; if I am hopelessly 
insipid, you must consider it is the toast-and-water 
has got into my head. You see I take for granted 
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you know that I have been ill; so ill, that the 
doctors gave me over, which, as far as I can under- 
stand, was the first step in my recovery ; if a certain 
letter of mamma's, which came a day or two ago, 
and in which a Mr. N. A. was frequently mentioned, 
had anything to do with it, that gentleman is quite 
conceited enough already without my telling him 
so. Dearest Noel, you have gone through a great 
deal; poor boy, and you will have such a stupid 
good-for-nothing wife to make amends for it, if she 
ever does get home. She is going to try, however, 
and will be off long before this reaches you, so you 
had better prepare for the infliction. It seems 
strange to think of our meeting again, Noel dear, 
after all that has passed, all that has been so 
terrible for you ; and yet I am so selfish in my 
pride of you that I would not choose you to have 
been spared one pang of it all; not for others to 
know how noble-hearted you are — at least, not for 
this only, but for you to have had the opportunity 
of really being so : that is not a very clear sentence, 
but you know what I mean. I must not write more 
about this, for I know you have a heavy sorrow still 
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in connection with it ; only now, dearest, it will be 
sorrow that we may share together; that cruel 
barrier will never be built up again between us, 
thank God for that. I wonder if you will find me 
altered ? — I don't mean in looks, for that you must 
expect, if you please ; I have become quite a little 
wizened old woman, and have some idea that I am 
my own grandmother. No, what I am wondering 
about is something else ; whether you will find me 
not quite so unbearable as I used to be ; so proud, 
and obstinate, and self-opinionated, and so on. I 
think myself that this trouble has done me good 
and that there is a little improvement; only then 
there was so very much room for it that I hardly 
see how it can be noticed. But you must try and 
bear with your poor little wife, Noel ; she will love 
you with all her heart and soul, and if you can like 
her ever so little in return, that will he quite enough. 
Good-bye now ; if I go on I shall write more non- 
sense than I have done : my stupid head is buzzing 
like the harmonium in our old church at home. 
Dear little church ! I wonder if I shall ever see it 
again. At times something tells me that I shall, 
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deaieti, if (mlj far your stike; Uui I dudl soon be 
iMek with yoa; but it mnrt be m €k>d wilLi* And 
mm, good-bye ooee moie. I bsve no time to write 
to mamma, io giTO ber mj lore, pleeee, and the 
fame to dear flo, and Comad, and all of thenu 

^VYoiir own loving 



'' Soon back with yoa ! ^ Tbat predietion was 
not to be Terified. 

April, when this letter arriyed, and of conrse no 
one looking for the Arbuthnot jast yet; the %iaal 
had come by the overland route^ bat a sailing-yessel 
woold take three months at least. Sailed on the 
seventh of Febraary, the postscript to Mrs. Ainslie's 
letter told her ; about the seventh of May they might 
begin to look oat ; ninety days ; might be a little 
longer perhaps* 

A little longer ! Ah ! indeed, yes ! The seventh 
of May past ; come to the seventh of Jane now, and 
two more mails in; bat still no Arbuthnot, no 
tidings of her. A hundred and twenty days that 
makes ; one more, in fact, as it is leap-year. Bare, 
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indeed, in these times, for sailing ships to make 
such a passage ; a hundred and ten days, a hundred 
even is full long. Impossible not to feel anxious ; 
very anxious ! 

Noel is the brightest and most hopeful of the 
party ; Jessie has said she is coming back, and he 
refuses to think she will not come ; he won't discuss 
it even; not in public, at any rate. Sydney and 
Conrad are both at home now; the latter has left 
Westminster and goes to Oxford next term; Mr. 
Beresford is also at Freelands : at Flo's request, he 
will stay there until news comes. He has employed 
an agent at Plymouth who will telegraph on the first 
moment of the Arbuthnot being sighted. 

Weary waiting, weary waiting ; day on the back 
of day; the hundred and twenty-second day now, 
the hundred and twenty -third, the hundred and 
twenty-fourth ! 

Afternoon on the hundred and twenty-fourth, 
nearing the middle of the month now: it is 
June 11th. 

The Times has come, and has been searched 
from column to column in quest of ships spoken 
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with; qnite fruitlessly. With a foreboding which 
he does not care to communicate to any one else, 
Mr. Beresford has taken up the paper to peruse 
attentively a different record, — that of disasters at 
sea ! The month, now bright and warm, had been 
stormy in its commencement; many losses in the 
Channel. Nothing resembling the Arbuthnot, 
happily; but still 

Wheels on the carriage-drive outside : some one 
in haste, too, for they hardly hear them before there 
is a sharp ring at the front door. Mr. Beresford 
does not give Richards or any one else time to answer 
it : he is there himself while the bell is still sounding; 
he has a suspicion that the arrival is his own concern. 
Even if wrong it is of no consequence ; but he believes 
he is not wrong. 

No; not wrong. 

A telegram just arrived at Willingham station, 
and despatched to Freelands, as he had left standing 
orders any telegram should be, with all speed of man 
and horse. " The Arbuthnot sighted off the Lizard.'* 

"And with this wind, sir," said a nautical 
authority at Willingham, with whom Mr. Beresford 
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bad held frequent consultations of late, and whom 
be now at once drove in to see; ^'witb tbis wind, 
sir, sbe will bave worked up to Gravesend before 
noon to-morrow." 

Very long before noon on tbe following day tbe 
wbole party are at Gravesend, occupying a private 
room in one of tbe leading botels tbere, tbe balcony 
of wbicb overlooks tbe river. An exquisite day ; tbe 
brigbt baze (Quivering on tbe fields ; tbe windmills 
turning briskly witb tbe sea-breeze ; tbe grain-crops, 
wbose deepening colour abeady gives evidence of tbe 
summer weatber, bending gracefully before it; on 
tbe crowded river, sparkling and glittering in tbe 
sun, tbe wealtb of nations speeding onward to its 
mart. Tbere are l)ells too, some wedding wbicb bas 
just taken place at tbe parisb cburcb : bill and corn- 
field are ecboing witb tbem. One of tbose days 
in wbicb every sight and sound penetrates tbe mind 
witb a feeling of intense beauty, — a feeling wbicb, 
but for its ungrudging sympathy with even mere 
human joy, would be almost one of mournfulness. 

Long before noon, and of course much too early 
for what they are expecting. They knew that, when 
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they left home, but it was impossible to stop there ; 
impossible to be anywhere but where they now are. 
It had been hoped that the morning post might 
have brought some ship-letter, but none such arrived : 
they must wait for the ship itself now. 

A waiting of some hours, although one of expec- 
tation now, rather than anxiety. And yet the time 
is getting on, too ; no Arbuthnot, as Mr. Beresford's 
friend had predicted there should be, although it is 
noon, and past noon, much past it ; past one, in &ct, 
getting on for two. 

Nobody is speaking. A lunch has been brought 
in, but lies on the table, untouched and unnoticed. 
Mrs. Ainslie and Flo are seated on the sofa; Noel 
is on the balcony outside ; the other three have gone 
down to ask some question as to the Arbuthnofs 
signals. 

From the balcony Noel can see for some miles 
down the river, one long reach after the other. 
He has a telescope, but does not know what to 
look for; if he did, his hand would be shaking 
too much to use it. He can only strain his gaze 
vacantly on the objects before him. 
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" Anything particular you wish to see, sir ? " 
asked a good-tempered voice close beside him. 

Noel turned and saw that the balcony adjoining 
that on which he stood did not belong to the hotel ; 
their party occupied the end room in the latter, and 
this balcony was private; the owner, a seafaring 
man of the condition of a mate or thereabouts, had 
come home for his dinner and was amusing himself 
by watching the shipping through a glass which was 
fitted there. 

" You seemed anxious," added the speaker, 
good-humouredly as before, " and I thought you 
might be on the look-out for some boat." 

" Yes," said Noel ; " we are expecting the 
Arbuthnot up soon." 

*^ Arbuthnot ? *^ said the man; "Sydney ship? 
There she is." 

" Where ? " asked Noel, breathlessly. 

" Ah ! of course you don't know her. Look this 
way ; never mind the glass, you can see her without : 
look down the third long reach from here: there is a 
clump of trees there and a church-tower; on the 
right bank." 

VOL. III. 56 
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** I see those/' said Noel. He was trembling 
violently, but had no difficulty in recognizing the 
objects indicated. 

''Well," said his companion, "just at the lower 
end of that reach, the second ship coming np; 
the one with the tall, raking masts. Got her 
now ? " 

'* Yes,"' said Noel ; " thank you." It was about 
all he could say. 

'' She'll be up opposite here in less than balf-an- 
hour now," continued his informant. " If you are 
expecting any one, you had best bave a boat ready." 

The vaticination was right this time. As the 
clock of the old church struck two, the stately 
ship, which had cast off her tug and was to remain 
at Gravesend all night, moved slowly up abreast 
of the hotel, and, swinging round, dropped anchor 
there. 

In the next minute, Mr. Beresford and the two 
brothers were climbing up her side. Noel had pre- 
ferred not to go with them, nor did they press it. 
Uncertain, after all, what might have been the issue 
of the voyage as regarded Jessie herself! 
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Uncertain, for some five minutes more. Then, 
the boat which had brought the party to the ship 
again pushed off from her. And this time, besides 
the three gentlemen in her, there was a fourth 
figure. 

A figure which, warm as the day was, was veiled 
and cloaked; from precaution more than actual 
necessity. But still, Jessie. Sitting up, too, at 
any rate; capable, as she distinguished the eager 
watcher on the balcony, of putting up her parasol, 
or making a feint of doing so ; — as it was imme- 
diately put down by Conrad, it might be difficult 
to say which. 

Difficult, too, without seriously impugning Jessie's 
character for veracity, to enter upon the question of 
the *' wizened old woman ** she had alleged herself 
to have become. We can only say that, if Jessie 
did speak the truth as to this, her smile as they 
neared the shore — one of Jessie's old smiles — 
would have brought suitors to the feet of wrinkled 
fourscore ! 
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'' Ladies and gentlemen/' said Conrad Aixudie, 
rising from his chair in the Freelands dining*room, 
a lew weeks after the occurrences in the earlier pari of 
this chapter. 

The dining-room had undergone extensiye altera^ 
tiens on this occasion; so extensiye that it could 
hardly have known itself. But a still more im- 
portant change had taken place in the relations of 
its occupants — at leasts of a portion of them. Some 
hour preyiously, an old family friend— Mr. Pinthom. 
felt himself unequal to the ceremony — ^had united 
Mr. Beresford's hand with that of Flo, and at the 
same time performed a similar good office for Noel and 
Jessie. And at the moment of which we write Conrad 
has risen to return thanks for the bridesmaids. 

Conrad's speech was, mutatis mutandis, a re- 
production of that which he had prepared on a former 
memorable occasion, but which had been delayed by 
so many agitating and unexpected occurrences. No 
need, however, to refer to these now : all parties 
concerned seem happy enough at present. Jessie 
is looking prettier than any bride ever did before ; 
the health which she has recovered on her voyage 
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home being enhanced by a complexion always 
delicate, and still showing traces of some past 
suffering. As to Flo, her face is sunshine, as it 
ever has been and will be ; and if there is a dash 
of April about it now and then, it only gives zest 
to the sunshine by its contrast. 

No need to refer to the past, nor does Conrad 
do so, excepting as will appear by the portion of his 
speech with which we shall take the liberty to present 
the reader. 

'* There is one fact," said the speaker, after 
exhausting the topics usually deemed suitable to the 
"best man '**on such occasions, "one fact connected 
with this auspicious meeting, of which I am privileged 
to be the sole depositary, but which is too interesting 
not to be detailed. You all probably know that the 
more youthful of the two bridegrooms present had 
undergone a somewhat lengthened separation from 
his lady-love, terminating, after many months* 
interval, by their re-union in that romantic watering- 
place, Gravesend; the bride came there by water, 
the bridegroom remained in the hotel awaiting her 
in a private sitting-room. How she bounded up 
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the stairs which led to the sitting-zoom ; how he 
bounded along the passage which led to the head 
of the stairSy it is needless to painir. 1^ really 
important circomstance in the transaction is ibi^, just 
as they were about to meet^ an elderly iwter emerged 
from a room half-way down the passage, and, knowing 
nothing of what was going on, found himself unex- 
pectedly clasped to the gentleman's heart on one 
side, and to the lady's ditto on the other/' 

*' Conrad ! " said Jessie, intexpoKing from the 
top of the table, ** what a story ! " 

^^Fact," said Conrad; ^'ask the poor man 
himself; he was released in a state bordering on 
asphyxia, and has never been quite right in his 
digestion since. And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have detained you long enough. I will only add, 
after once more returning thanks for the brides- 
maids, that I heartily wish happiness to the brides 
themselves, and I don't believe " 

" Halloo, Conrad, I say," exclaimed Walter, from 
the opposite end of the table, "why, you're not 
getting moist about the eyelids, are you ? you, too, 
of all fellows ! " 
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" Well, there then, I suppose I am,'* said 
Conrad, gulping down something at the same time 
with great energy; " so as I've been and made a fool 
of myself, the sooner I shut up the better. I will 
only say that when these beautiful young creatures 
get married, as in the course of nature it can't be 
long first, I only hope their people will be as sorry 
to part with them as we are with our 

"JESSIE AND FLO." 



THE END. 
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